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Photo by J. Ocampo 


The cougar emerges from its rocky den. This unusual photo was taken in Mexico where the 
big cats are still plentiful. 











EARLY every hunters’ camp has 
its chronic “cut-up.” There is 
usually at least one member who, 
matter how tired he may be after 
strenuous day, will lie awake to 
k up some tom-foolery when he 
ld be asleep like the rest of the 
y. To him, all his wise cracks, 
ts and jokes are as necessary as 
gun in providing a successful hunt- 
trip. And while this may at times 
pme tiresome, if it so happens that 
shooting is poor, this stunt-master 
y often saves the day. 
e were sitting about camp in Cali- 
ia one rainy evening indulging in 
usual line of chatter when one of 
natives dropped in. He was a 
nger to us, a long, lanky individ- 
with a cud of tobacco tucked in 
cheek. He lived near by on one 
he ranches no doubt, and, in the 
pnce of a modern picture show, 
dropped in to absorb any enter- 
ment that might be offered. He 
ed in first for a few moments, then 
d in the doorway for a short while 
finally pushed himself clear in and 
on the floor. He had not said a 
d, but grunted once when someone 
hed him good evening. With eyes 
-closed and a slow monotonous wor- 
g of his tobacco, he sat in the cir- 
his only movements being when 
urned his head to gaze steadfastly 
hoever might be speaking, his jaws 
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A quiet feeding ground. Here mallards, teal, broadbills and sprig associate harmoniously. 
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WISE BIRDS 


A Humorous Tale in Which It Appears That Duck 
Behavior Is Dependent Upon Geographical Location 





By FRANK RorRKE 


meanwhile continuing their monotonous 
duty toward their contents. When he 
turned his head to spit through the 
doorway I offered a silent thanksgiving 
that all our members were already in- 
side, and prayed that no unsuspecting 
stranger might happen that way. 

Jim Joyce was speaking: 

“Did I ever tell you fellows about 
the trip I had down in the Imperial 
Valley after ducks? I had a good 
blind on the. Alamo River and was get- 
ting a duck every little while. They 
were all green wing teal, which are 
good ducks however, and they are cer- 
tainly good sport. Fly like lightning 
and will make a marksman out of 
you if you keep at it long enough. I 
had perhaps a half dozen teal when I 
noticed away off north a lone bird com- 
ing my way. It was a big one and I 
suddenly realized that it was a goose! 

“Now, after you have spent almost 
a whole day knocking down a little 
green wing teal every half hour, and 
thinking they are the greatest birds 
that fly, and then you suddenly see 
coming toward you a real honest-to- 
goodness Canadian honker, all alone, 
not too high, and probably homesick 
and lonesome, you are liable either to 
drop dead or jump up and yell. 


ND neither of these is the right 


thing to do. 
“Me? I just half-fainted and sank 


tw he SET ce ee 
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lower in my blind and when my head 
cleared there was that honker about 
seventy-five yards away. He came 
straight over and I folded him up with 
the first shot. He came down limp as 
a rag and did not even kick after he 
hit the water. Thought I must have 
given him a number six in the head or 
neck. When he was retrieved and 
tossed into the blind he certainly made 
those teal look mighty unnecessary. 


**T T looked like I was in for some fun. 

One goose usually means more 
somewhere, and there is always a 
chance that they may come your way. 
And then, there were the teal if noth- 
ing better showed up. 

“Well sir, just about the time I was 
nicely settled, I noticed across the river 
and headed straight for a point di- 
rectly across from my blind a lad of 
probably fourteen years of age. He 
had a long fishing pole on one shoul- 
der, an ordinary landing net, a tin 
can hung from a string and a per- 
petual whistle on his lips. Here was 
a situation. If the sight of that young- 
ster would not scare my ducks away his 
whistle certainly would. 

“While awaiting the approach of my 
prospective disturber I was attracted 
by a spasmodic movement of one of the 
legs of my honker. Was he coming to 
life again? I would soon settle that. 
My teals were strung on one end of 
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a rawhide game carrier, so I just 
slipped the other end of this carrier 
over the head of my goose. Now he 
could become as lively as he wanted to 
and I need not worry. 


“W ELL, along came the boy to the 
river bank, dropped his fishing 
outfit and walked over to a bunch of 
tules. When he started to push a flat- 
bottom boat into the deeper water I 
certainly was surprised. That lad 
surely had it well hidden as it was 
the first that I had noticed it. He 
then baited his hook and cast out into 
the water. Nothing happened for some 
time. Then, suddenly dropping his rod, 
he rushed madly to the boat, pushed off 
and paddled after a large fish that was 
floating down the river, belly up and 
struggling feebly. It was no trick at 
all to scoop the fish into his net and 
deposit it in the bottom of the boat. 
He then took up his position on the 
shore, examined his hook, put on some 
new bait and cast out again.” 

Jim had given me a wink while talk- 
ing and it was obvious that his tale 
was being told for the particular bene- 
fit of the tobacco punisher on the floor. 
And he continued: 

“In just a moment the thing hap- 
pened all over again. The boy made 
a mad race for the boat and pushed 
out to land another fish that was float- 
ing down the river, belly up. The first 
one was still flopping about on the 
bottom of the boat. 


**T’ HIS was more than I could stand 
so I got right out of that blind, 
walked down to the water and yelled 
over to the lad, “What you doin’ over 
there?” 
“‘Fishin’,’” he called back. 
“I know that,” I told him. “But 
you’re not catching them on a hook.” 
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In between flights; a chance to stretch the legs. 


“‘*Well, I’m gitten ’em, ain’t I?’” he 
answered rather shortly, so I decided 
that it would take diplomacy if I was 
to find out everything that I wanted 
to know. 

“Do you want to earn a dollar?” I 
called over. 

“At this he brightened up nicely and 
came back with, ‘Doin’ what?’” 

“T told him to row over and I would 
outline my proposition. He came lei- 
surely enough and waited for me to do 
the talking. In spite of my efforts he 
would not open up and talk, but just 
waited for me to ask questions. 


-" OW, look here. You admit you’re 
catching fish and that you’re not 
catching them on a hook. But, you 
have a rod, line and hook. What do 
you want the hook for?” 
“To hold the bait,’ he replied. 
“Well sir, it was hard work to keep 
from getting sarcastic, but I knew that 


spear 








“lt 
would spoil my chances of finjgWhat 
ing out what I wanted to know “ ‘Ji: 

“Well, for cat’s sake, if yolfLimbe 
are not catching them on th@ “Anc 
hook what good is the bait”Mwas, of 

“The lad seemed to becomfmost a 
even more disgusted than IM “ ‘Yc 
He threw up his hands in ;put a g 
helpless sort of way and lookdffhook a 
at me for a moment in silencfiin’i 
Then he started to talk. Along 

“Do you mean to tell m@#He tak 

































that you never caught fish thig#-F O 

way? Or, are you jist kiddinhim cle 

me?’ ike it 

“T assured him that I haifitomes, 

never used a hook to catch fiifMvork f. 
without a hook. I then renewefiBoon ge' 

my offer to separate mysdfMvill ge 

- from one whole American difow fa: 
* lar in good condition if bine cam 
“+ would explain in detail his spf “That 
tem of pursuing the finny trik¥@here 1c 










“‘Fishes are like some {Mme grir 
ple—they’re curious. Some days thyMord I 
don’t seem to be hungry. They won}@ut a we 
bite on anything that you offer thefiind padc 

N such days I use this syste " HA 

Even when a fish is not hungnf sto 
if you throw something near him 4™When he 
will nose it over and sniff at it fe¥™ealed h 
awhile jist from curiosity. You§ie good- 
seen ’em do it haven’t you? Well, yam “But h 
can get ’em on such days if you @pinting 
the right bait.’ rned it 


“For instance? I encouraged hit@ings ex 
“‘Well, this, fer instance. Take#round, y 
smell of this.’ And he held up a sml¥al susp 


I stooped donfiind high 


piece of something. 
The na¥Me of th 


and took a good whiff of it. 


think I knew I was sitting on Ave a re 
ground gazing into space. When @nd some 
could get my breath after a few me plane 
ments I felt like losing my patiex#™lf to a 


again, especially when the youngsti@Mell, tha 
drawled out in a matter of fact way: i&nder lo 
“ ‘Works alright, don’t it?’ 
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Silhouettes of flying wild fowl contribute largely to th 
the marsh land, 
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“It sure works,” I gasped. 


of finigWhat in thunder is it? 

> know “‘Jist cheese,’ he answered. 
if yufLimberger cheese.’ 

on th “And Limberger cheese it 


was, of the oldest, toughest and 
ost ambitious nature. 

“You see, it’s like this. I 
put a good gob of cheese on my 
ook and throw it out. Fish 
mint hungry. Jist curious. 
Along comes one and sees it. 
e takes a good hard sniff and 
FOOEY!! It knocks 


bait” 
becong 
than |} 
Is in; 
| lookd 
silen 


tell m4 
ish this 


kiddin@him clear over backwards—jist 
ike it did to you. And up he 
I haifomes, belly up. You gotta 


tch fiifvork fast though, ’cause they 

renewispoon get their breaths back and 
mysdf™vill get away. You noticed 

an ddfmow fast I had to move when 
if Wine came up.’ 

his sym “That was all. He _ stood 


iy trik#here looking up at me with 

me owmne grimy hand extended. Without a 
ys thyjMord I placed a dollar in it. With- 
y wol}jmut a word he turned, entered his boat 
r thenfiind paddled across the river. 





HAT lad was a WISE BIRD! I 
stood in my tracks watching him. 
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him ™Vhen he reached the other side he con- 
L it ifMealed his boat and turned to wave 
You'fie good-by. 












Tell, ym “But he suddenly started yelling and 
you pinting to something behind me. I 
@rned in time to see my goose with 

ed hifiings extended just rising from the 
Take #@round, with that string of green wing 
a smil¥iPal suspended from his neck. Higher 
1d donfiid higher he went. Did you ever see 
The néYmhe of those stunt planes where they 
on ave a rope ladder suspended from it 





d some trick aviator climbs from 
he plane to another, or lowers him- 
lf to a moving train or something? 
ell, that’s just the way that old 
pnder looked, just like a small plane, 


When | 
few 0 
patient 
oungsey 
; way: f 
















and that string of ducks hanging from 
his neck looked for all the world like 
the rope ladder you have seen on those 
planes. You know, I must have hit 
that bird in the head with a glancing 
shot which just stunned him, and he 
gradually came back to life. No doubt 
he was watching me all the time I 
was in the blind and just waited until 
I got out to talk to the boy before he 
made his getaway. There I stood! 
And my gun and shells lying back in 
the blind. That old gander’ was some 
WISE BIRD.” 

The tale was ended. A few snickers 
were restrained in different parts of 
the room. 


we never encouraged Jim by laugh- 
ing heartily, as we would want 
peace, quiet and slumber at a reason- 
ably early hour, and one hearty laugh 
would have kept him talking all night. 
The stranger on the floor had not 
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Ease ete se. 
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How many ducks in a flock? Just measure off a quarter of a square inch, count, 
and multiply. 
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Gathering a bird that chanced too near the blind. 


smiled or batted an eye. He had not 
missed one movement of those relent- 
less jaws. And after the short silence 
that followed, the entire assembly was 
startled by his voice: 


**T HAD a fast one pulled on me down 
in that same country once last year. 
I was roamin’ around the Salton Sea 
lookin’ for a good duck blind when I 
came upon three hunters sittin’ around 
a box in their blind playin’ poker. 
They was playin’ their shells as stakes 
and was not usin’ money. Well, you 
know I look kind of easy to most peo- 
ple, and when they saw me they in- 
vited me to sit in the game. Well, I 
don’t know much about poker. Never 
have much money, and didn’t have any 
more shells than I needed, so I excused 
myself and walked away. 
“Now, I’ll tell you something. While 
I don’t know much about poker there is 
something I do know about, and that 
is ducks. I can tell the name of a 
duck, by his flight, as far as I can see 
him. But let me explain one thing 
more. If you meet a duck in Montana, 
you won’t know him if you meet him 
in California. By the time he has 
been shot at from the Yukon River 
where he was born until he arrives at 
the Salton Sea in California you will 
find that his personality has changed 
until you won’t recognize him. But 
he’ll know you alright. 


OU will see canvasbacks, redheads 

and bluebills fly in a straight line 
in Canada even when you shoot at 
them. But if you raise up out of a 
blind under one of those same ducks in 
California he is liable to loop, tail-spin, 
side-slip or turn cartwheels or any old 
thing to get out of your way. I didn’t 
know that at the time, but found it 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Photo by C. W. Plumb 
Apex Falls, 


ACH year adds a vast army of 
recruits to the motor camping 
game, and within recent years it 
has grown to such proportions as to 


become a national institution, and 
America’s favorite pastime. It is ex- 
ceedingly well that this should be, for 
there is no other one thing that is more 
conducive to good sportsmanship, good 
health, and real joy-producing recrea- 
tion than the motor camping game. 

Ordinarily the newcomer to this fa- 
vorite pastime is open to advice, and it 
is only fitting and proper that the “old- 
timers” <:hould, in a spirit of true 
sportsmanship if for no other reason, 
give these adventuresome folks the 
benefit of the knowledge of the game 
they have gained by experience. The 
usual questions coming from those 
seeking advice along this line run some- 
thing like this: “What is the best route 
to California?” “What kind of equip- 
ment does one need for such a trip?” 
“How much would the trip cost?” 
“What kind of clothing does one need?” 
Of course, there are many other ques- 
tions asked which seem to be of minor 
importance compared to these, but 
nevertheless will be dealt with to some 
extent. 

The question of routes depends a 
great deal on where the individual hap- 
pens to live, and what the paramount 
object is in making the trip. For those 
living in the central and eastern states, 
and desiring to make the transconti- 
nental in the least possible time, the 
best route would undoubtedly be the 
Lincoln Highway, with the National 
Old Trails Road (commonly called the 
Santa Fe Trail) a close second. How- 
ever, it is believed that with the ma- 
jority, speed is of secondary impor- 
tance. Most of the folks who hit the 
paint-blazed trail are out for a holiday, 
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to have a good time, and to see what 
their country has to offer in the way 
of attractions. 

Every American at some time or 
other has a desire to see Yellowstone 
National Park. It is truly America’s 
greatest playground, and for those who 
have not visited this spot before, and 
who are contemplating a motor trip, 
why let this opportunity pass? Many 
people return to Yellowstone year after 
year and enjoy its wonders anew each 
time; for there is no other spot on 
earth that can boast of so many scenic 
beauties, and certainly nowhere else in 
the world has God’s creative genius 
been made so manifest. There are sev- 
eral routes by which Yellowstone may 
be reached from the east. One may go 
over the Lincoln Highway to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, thence north to Cody and the 
park. There is the Yellowstone Trail 
from Chicago to Gardner, Montana, 
which is the north gate to the park. 
Then, there is also the Black and Yel- 
low Trail from Chicago, which leads 
one to the eastern or Cody entrance to 
the park. 


HIS latter route is, in the opinion 

of the writer, the most desirable, 
having the mosf to offer in the way of 
attractions and being the shortest of 
the three mentioned. (The wife heartily 
concurs with me in this matter; and, 
together, we have traveled them all.) 
The route suggested is this: Black and 
Yellow Trail, Chicago to Rapid City, 
South Dakota; Custer Battlefied High- 
way, Rapid City to Billings, Montana; 
the Bear Trail, Billings to Cody, Wyo- 
ming, and the park. This route is a 
veritable boulevard almost all the way, 
unless one is unfortunate in meeting up 
with considerable rain. In this event 
it is advisable to lay up for a couple of 
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days, when all will be fine again. Thi 
bit of advice holds good on any high 
way that isn’t paved or hard-surfac 







FTER ferrying across the Missa 
River at Pierre, South Dakota, tl 

road passes through the Pierce Rant 
where one may see many buffalo gra 
ing as peacefully as did their fo 
fathers before the great slaughter. | 
the vicinity of Rapid City are the B 
Lands and Black Hills of South Dako 
and if one has the time one can ve 
profitably spend a week in this neif 
borhood, as there are to be found maj 
beautiful bits of scenery, and an abu 
dance of good fishing. Highways ru: 
ate from Rapid City, covering all tig 
points of interest, and one should 
least visit Wind Cave, which is one@ 
our national monuments. , 

Leaving Rapid City on the Cus 
Battlefield Highway, the next point‘ 
interest is The Devil’s Tower, wm 
Sundance, Wyoming. This is anotl 
one of our national monuments; a gr 
mass of stone rising hundreds of {# 
above a comparatively level valley, a 
ribbed laterally around its entire i 
cumference with a sort of corrugi 
effect, much after the fashion of } 
giant cactus of the Arizona desert.' 
gives one the impression of having 
cast from some giant mould. 

Shortly after crossing the Mcnt# 
line will be found a spot of grezt 
torical interest. It is the place f 
which this Highway received its na 
—The Custer Battlefield. Here is 
spot that will always be held in revé 
ence, in the hearts of the Amerit 
people; an account of which will ¢ 
grace the pages of American hist 
This ground has been set aside by! 
War Department as a National Ce 
tery, and there is a caretaker who 
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sides there permanently, who will 
gladly take you over the ground and 
explain all the details of Custer’s last 
fight. 


AS you walk out on the ridge over- 
looking the Little Big Horn River, 
you will see scattered here and there, 
some in groups and some singly, small 
white stones, each marking a _ spot 
where a soldier of the 7th Cavalry fell. 
Near the largest group of stones, and 
where Custer himself perished, is a 
large stone monument bearing the name 
of every man who died there on that 
memorable June 25th, 1876. 

Cody, Wyoming, is literally the east- 
ern gateway to Yellowstone Park, al- 
though it is fifty-five miles from the 
park boundary. The eighty mile drive 
from Cody to the Lake Station in the 
park is one which will long live in one’s 
memory. Many of those entering the 
park from other directions make the 
trip out to Cody and return in order 
that they may not miss this wonderful 
drive through the Shoshone Canyon. 
In addition to the scenic beauties of the 
canyon, one has the opportunity to in- 
spect the great Shoshone dam, one of 
Uncle Sam’s large irrigation projects. 
Near the upper end of the canyon is 
the park gate proper where you stop 
for registration. The officer in charge 
here collects 7.50 for each car (Fords 
and Packards are the same price), and 
in return gives you a registration card 
together with a handsome sticker for 
your wind-shield, also booklets and 
maps containing all the information one 
could wish for. 


HE roads throughout the park are 
excellent, but the grades are ex- 
tremely heavy, so it is advisable to 
have brakes in first-class condition. A 
Ford car usually wears out one or two 
sets of bands in making the circuit of 
the park. The road system here, as 
one will see by the road map you re- 
ceive on entering, forms a huge figure 
eight, with lesser trails and roads radi- 
ating to various points of interest, and 
to the four park gates. The length of 
time required to see the park is prob- 
lematical—you could easily stay all 
summer and not see it all. However, 
one can make the circuit of the figure 
8 in a week or ten days and see the 
chief attractions, but it is advisable to 
stay as long as possible and you will 
enjoy every day of it. There are sup- 
ply stations throughout the park, but 
all commodities are considerably higher 
there than elsewhere, owing to the dis- 
tance from rail heads. One could easily 
write a volume on the wonders to be 
seen there, but suffice to say, no one 
was ever disappointed in Yellowstone 
Park, 
On resuming the westward journey, 


there is a choice: of routes depending 
on one’s final destination. You may go 
out via Gardner, Montana, and follow 
the Yellowstone Trail to Puget Sound. 
Or, you may go out the west gate and 
take the Idaho Road around via Boise, 
and the Columbia River Highway to 
Portland, Oregon. Also, you can 
branch off the Idaho Road at Pocatella, 


and have an excellent highway straight. 


south to Ogden and Salt Lake City. 


HE best route, however, for Cali- 

fornia bound parties, is out via the 
south gate, through the Jackson’s Hole 
Country, over the Teton Pass into 
Idaho, thence south to Salt Lake City. 
This latter route traversing the beauti- 
ful scenic Jackson’s Hole country, with 


td 
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an ever-present, awe-inspiring view of 
the great Teton Range, and offering 
some of the best trout fishing in North 
America is not to be passed up. 


MIGHT add here that if you want a 

battle with a real man’‘s-size rainbow, 
stop at Lewis Lake on the way out of 
the park. The writer caught one nine- 
teen pounder there on light tackle, and 
he was a fighter in every sense of the 
word. 

From Salt Lake the route again de- 
pends on one’s destination. The Lin- 
coln Highway to San Francisco via 
beautiful Lake Tahoe, or the Arrow- 
head Trail to Los Angeles via Zion Na- 
tional Park and the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. 


Moraine Lake, a mountain gem tucked away amid the Ten Peaks. 
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In a vigorous mood, Nature rolls great storm clouds across rugged peaks. 
she clothes the mirrored surfaces of lakes with whitecaps. 


Lately, this latter route has been the 
better of the two and gives one an op- 
portunity to visit a section which is 
second only to Yellowstone in scenic 
grandeur. 


ION Park lies only about twenty- 

five miles off the main highway and 
is reached over a very good road 
branching off at Anderson’s Ranch in 
south-western Utah. There are excel- 
lent camping facilities in the park, and 
also at the Grand Canyon, some 120 
miles farther on. This region is rapidly 
growing in popularity, only a few short 
years ago it was practically unknown, 
except to a few ranchers and a limited 
number of sportsmen. The settlers 
there are mostly Mormons, and the 
road to the Grand Canyon passes 
through two typical villages—Kanab, 
in Utah; and Fredonia, just over the 
line in Arizona. It is in this section of 
Arizona that the great Kaibab National 
Forest lies; there we find some of the 
largest pine trees in existence, compar- 
ing favorably with the California Red- 
woods in size. One can make the trip 
in to Zion Park and out again in one 
day, but it is advisable to take plenty 
of time and make the triangular trip 
from Zion Park to the Grand Canyon, 
then up to Bryce Canyon, and back to 
the main highway again, either at Ce- 
dar City or Anderson’s Ranch. This 
side trip is well worth while, if for no 
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most motorists stop on Western trips. 


other reason than to see the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River, which 
has been called the eighth wonder of 
the world. On resuming the main high- 
way, it takes a south-westerly course 
across a corner of Arizona, southern 
Nevada, and unites with the Santa Fe 
Trail a few miles east of Goffs, Cali- 
fornia. From Goffs you simply follow 
the Santa Fe Trail into Los Angeles. 
The road from St. George, Utah, to 
Barstow, California, is the worst part 
of the trans-continental trip. This is 
not meant to imply that this section of 
road is all bad—quite the contrary— 
there are some excellent stretches, espe- 
cially in Nevada. However, the route 
described, as a whole, furnishes very 
good going, in fact, just as good if 
not better than any other route. It is 
a most desirable route from every point 
of view except distance, as it is by no 
means the shortest. 


F the other trans-continental routes, 

they all have their good and. bad 
spots, and there will be no “perfect” 
highway until one is paved all the way 
across—a condition to be expected in 
the near future. There are parts of 
the country which should be avoided at 
certain times of the year. For in- 
stance—the roads in Missouri and Kan- 
sas are abominable in the spring, due 
to heavy rains and swollen streams. 
One wet May the writer consumed 


it - Pi . 


Reluctant to reveal her every secret, 
This is Lake St. Mary’s, Glacier National Park, where 


eleven days in crossing Missouri from 
St. Louis to Kansas City; an event 
that will long be remembered. 


IKEWISE, many roads in the 

southern states become almost im- 
passable in the early spring, and at this 
time one should go well prepared for 
emergencies, with a good tow rope and 
a muck shovel. Ordinarily it is wise 
to stay in the beaten track in getting 
over bad places, but if you have mis- 
givings, stop and examine the place 
and you can thus pick the best way 
through. Road-side brush forms an 
excellent footing on which to pull out 
of a mud-hole. The writer has even 
used news-papers for this purpose, with 
much success. The months of July and 
August are times to avoid the south- 
western desert, especially with children 
and elderly people. Tourists are 
known to have perished in undertaking 
the crossing at this time of the year. 
The southern borer routes have 
stretches of sand that are almost im- 
possible to negotiate when the wind is 
blowing, and the wind blows consider- 
able down there. Fortunately these 
stretches are not long, but they seem 
lots longer than they really are when 
one is stuck. When the wind is not 
blewing one finds comparatively easy 
going, but a brisk wind will in a few 
minutes completely obliterate the wheel 
tracks. 
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But in a kindlier vein, Nature relents. 


eee 


She smooths out the panoply of sky and diffuses a warm light upon the 


earth. And to exhibit further her benevolence, she again mirrors the surface so that stones on the bottom can 


HE worst stretch of this kind, to 
the knowledge of the writer, is 
thirteen miles in length, and is in 
southern California between Yuma, 
Arizona, and El Centro, California. 
Sand can be negotiated much easier by 


madeflating the tires, but this practice is 


uinous to casings and only to be re- 


Misorted to in an extremity. 


Extreme caution must be used on 
some of the mountain roads when 
pring rains and melting snows have 
made them soft; a slight skid in these 


™places might throw one into eternity, 
or at least a smashed wheel. 


However, 
ith good tire chains and good common 
sense, these roads are perfectly safe. 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
road conditions in the east, as all the 
ain trunk highways east of the Mis- 
sissippi are either paved or hard-sur- 
aced. So we will get on to the next 


‘Muestion of importance, namely—equip- 


ent. 

The question of proper camping 
Pquipment is one that is more or less 
bothersome to folks planning their 
nitial trip, judging by the number of 
hueries along this line. Of course, the 
‘old-timers” have solved this question 
y experience—yes, sometimes bitter 
Pxperience—and so, it again devolves 
bn them to advise the newcomers in 
brder that they may better enjoy their 
‘st trip, and with the least expendi- 
ure of money. 


be plainly seen. 


It is a recognized fact that where 
women and children are involved they 
must be taken into consideration in se- 
lecting the outfit. Two men traveling 
together might get along very nicely 
without a tent, chairs, camp stove, etc., 
but where there is even one of the 
gentler sex, those things immediately 
become necessities. Many couples sleep 
in their car, but the tent is necessary 
if only for dressing and bathing pur- 
poses, and can be pitched with the 
opening right against the car, so that 
you may step out of bed and into the 
tent without being seen. The tent af- 
fords more privacy and elbow room, 
and that is what the ladies require. 


HE best motor camping outfit is one 
that gives the maximum of com- 
fort and utility, with the minimum of 
bulk and weight, and this should be 
kept constantly in mind when selecting 
the equipment. The tent that more 
nearly fulfills these requirements is the 
umbrella style tent, waterproofed, with 
sewed-in floor and screened ventilators. 
This tent has but a single-jointed cen- 
ter pole which, when folded, takes but 
little space in the car. It is unques- 
tionably the tent De Luxe for motor 
camping as evidenced by the wide popu- 
larity it has gained since its inception. 
Of no less importance than the tent 
is the matter of sleeping equipment, 
for a good comfortable bed will add 


much to one’s enjoyment of the trip, 
and there is an excellent bed for motor 
campers—the air mattress. 


THINK those who have tried the air 

mattress will bear me out in this, 
and those who have not certainly don’t 
know what they have missed. It can 
be used on a cot or on the ground with 
equal comfort, and when traveling it 
rolls up into a surprisingly small and 
compact parcel, and is made in either 
single or double width. The writer 
uses it right on the ground, having dis- 
carded cots altogether after trying this 
method; and it effectually smooths out 
all the bumps, keeps out dampness and 
cold, and the wife says, “It is just as 
comfortable as the Ostermoor at home.” 
This method is advisable only where 
one has a tent with a water-proofed, 
sewed-in floor; with other tents it is 
no doubt better to use it on a cot. 

Much can be said of the nested, 
aluminum cooking outfits; they are just 
about the classiest thing that has yet 
been invented for the motor camper 
and fulfill to the letter the requirements 
of a perfect outfit. The largest pot is 
the container for the rest of the outfit, 
each piece nesting snugly within the 
other until everything is stowed away 
including knives, forks, plates, etc., for 
setting the table. The whole does not 


(Continued on page 53) 
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N the woods and wilderness places'of' around and performs antics which are pointed hoofs. A three year old buf. 
North America lives an extraordi- ridiculous enough to excite the envy of falo bull finally undertook to rid the 
nary creature, which entering upon the maddest of March hares. herd of this persistent pest. By a sud- 
the first period of its existence as a den impetuous charge, made at an op- 
fish, changes into a biped and, later, Ftx are normally quiet animals, shy portune moment, he heaved the ant- 
develops two more legs and thus be- and of harmless demeanor. Yet  lered bully clear off the ground and 
comes an amphibious quadruped. Then, at breeding time the males are inordi- then sent him rolling ignominiously in 
as if dissatisfied with its watery habi- nately jealous; are incredibly savage; the dust where his pride was effec. 
tat, this amazing beast comes ashore re, in all probability, one of the most tually humbled. “And that,’ said the 
and, discarding its long tail, is there- dangerous of all wild beasts. In one’ more elderly buffaloes, “was that.” 
after content to dwell upon dry land of the best known national parks of 
and to progress as do most four-footed America, a large bull elk lording over UELS between rival bull elks are 
animals. This seems an almost incred- a small herd of cows, became so in- awesome in their intensity and 
ible happening, indeed it sounds suspi- censed at the approach of autos that fury. Of this the writer has frequently 
ciously like a “now you tell one” narra- he actually challenged and charged sev- had evidence in viewing the mangled 
tive. It is however but a brief outline eral vehicles laden with sightseeing remains of animals which have fallen 
of the life history of the common toad, tourists. For this reprehensible con- under the onslaught of more powerful 
a species that is familiar to almost duct he paid forfeit with his life. At or more dexterous opponents. Often 
everyone. Wainright Park in Alberta, where buf- these epic fights are of long duration; 
falo and elk range together in large usually the weaker of the two aniraals 

EW of the creatures native to this numbers, an arrogant bull elk for long yields from sheer exhaustion and is 

continent pass through so many made life miserable for many of the driven off. But sometimes a killing 
varied stages in the course of a life- venerable bisons, thrusting savagely at takes place, and the vody of the luckless 
time as do the toads and frogs. Yet a_ the shaggy cattle with its many pointed victim is sadly pierced and torn, each 
casual study of ordinary life forms antlers and kicking viciously with sharp grievous wound mutely eloquent of the 
found in forest, on fen and by the sea- 
shore will. reveal physical oddities that 
are no less startling and will invari- 
ably bring to the notice of the observer 
many traits and habits that seem with- 
out the bounds of possibility. 

Among the large American mammals 
there is no more noble or majestic 
type than the Wapiti or elk. Stately 
in movement, dignified in appearance, 
an adult bull elk is in truth a magnifi- 
cent creature. Were one to behold 
such a regal animal cavorting around 
on its hind legs and skipping about 
like a frisky lamb, the amazement 
would doubtless be great. Such frivo- 
lous behavior on the part of the male 
elk has, however, been witnessed. At 
the near approach of the rutting sea- 
son, mature bulls habitually indulge in 
mud baths, apparently finding in favor- 
ite “wallows” both enjoyment and vir- 
tue. On emerging from a mud hole the 
animal shakes his body violently and ’ : ; ' 
then, for some obscure reason, prances The porcupine is equipped with “nobby tread” feet, 
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bitter hate that impelled a battle to 
the death. 

Grim narratives and graphic por- 
trayals of lone elk, run to a standstill, 
brought to bay and slain by ravenous 
wolves are common-place. Consider the 
situation reversed and imagine, if you 
can, a lone prairie wolf surrounded by 
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elk. Such an occurrence was witnessed 
in the Canadian Rockies only last Janu- 
ary. Quietly encircling and then grad- 
ually closing in upon the hapless coyote, 
the females of the herd trampled it to 
death and broke every bone in its gaunt 
body. 


HEN, as if keen to share in the tri- 

umph over an ancient enemy, the 
antlered bulls tossed the limp carcass 
high in the air. -When the herd moved 
away to shelter of the woods there re- 
mained on this mountain meadow the 
confused imprint of many hoofs in the 
snow, a few carmine stains and a piti- 


oe oF ful furry thing that once had life and 
le ant. being. 

id and In pursuing, killing and devouring 
usly in victims, the carnivorous creatures dis- 


. effec. 


play amazing diversity of method. The 


bid the varying hare or “snowshoe rabbit,’ 
at. forming a staple food supply to almost 
all neighboring birds and beasts of 
ks are prey, is in all probability the most in- 
y and tensively hunted creature of the wilds. 
uently It is interesting to note the manner in 
angled which enemies of the “rabbit” dispose 
fallen of the carcass of this fleet-footed 
werful quadruped. 
Often 
ration; HEN a cougar, a lynx or a com- 
niraals mon cat has eaten a rabbit, the 
and . skin of the luckless victim is almost in- 
killing variably turned inside out; weasels 
ackless suck the blood and occasionally eat the 
— brain; crows and magpies first peck at 


aa ae. 


and destroy the eyes; the red fox usu- 
ally leaves the legs and hinder parts 
untouched; wolves and coyotes have 
no habitual method of dining but will 
tear the carcass to pieces indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Most of the animals domesticated by 
man exhibit one or more curious char- 
acteristics. Dogs turn around several 
times ere lying down to rest, a habit 
inherited from ancestors that, living in 
a wild state, were wont to trample 
down grass to make a comfortable 
couch. Yet whence comes the tendency 
in dogs to bark, considering that their 
progenitors vented their feelings and 
expressed their emotions in long drawn 
howls? Cats, despite popular belief to 
the contrary, do not make use of their 
claws in rending flesh from bone, in 
fact they do not even place their feet 
upon food that is being consumed. The 
common pig is not usually considered 
a prudent beast, yet. on the approach 
of a storm these animals may be ob- 
served carrying straw to form a bed in 


Mountain sheep ewes. 


a sheltered place. Horses are extremely 
fastidious about their drinking water. 
Mules are regular trade unionists, hav- 
ing an almost uncanny knowledge of 
the passing of time and of the pre- 
cise hour when work ceases for the day. 


E sappers and miners of the ani- 

mal world have many quaint man- 
ners and habits. The badger, after 
digging out and disposing of a ground 
squirrel, carefully manicures the nails 
on his forefeet, scraping earth and grit 
from between the toes in a most thor- 
ough manner. “Gophers” are credited 
with sinking shafts downward to water 
level but this has been long disproved. 
In hot arid regions these and other 




























They are quite at home in situations dangerous to man. 


small rodents have gradually acquired 
power to live without drinking water, 
this being made possible through the 
starchy foods becoming liquefied in the 
stomach. At the near approach of 
winter, moles, like many other furred 
creatures, store body fat against the 
time of food scarcity. In this species 
the surplus fat is laid upon the tail 
only. 


MALL mammals which are abroad 
during the hours of daylight are 
naturally more familiar to mankind 
than are the nocturnal prowlers. In 
traveling by automobile at night one 
is, however, made aware of the presence 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Photo by Chas. Provost 


A well organized hunting party. 


_Tratls of a FOREST LOVER 


morning is still hovering around 

the top of Marble Mountain. The 
Sun, still a good half hour behind the 
horizon, is sending a suggestion of pink 
on the billowy vapor clouds which in 
turn reflect vaguely upon the heavily 
forested slope of the impressive moun- 
tain. 

Down in the valley, dawn has hardly 
started as yet, but the autumn tints of 
yellow and gold catch the reflection 
from the clouds and stand out from the 
darkness like heavily shaded candle 
lights. The evergreens alone refuse to 
awake thus early in the day and re- 
main dark and gloomy patches in an 
otherwise cheerful scene. 

Peace, solitude, beauty. Nature at 
her best on this clear crisp morning, 
the solemn cathedral-like stillness en- 
hanced rather than broken by the 
saucy chatter of red squirrels and the 
snappy chirrup of the occasional chip- 
munk who is a little tardy in going to 
his winter quarters. 

The “drive” is surely full of thrilling 
adventure and is a pretty sure means 
of bringing home the “bacon” but still 
hunting is as far superior as a sport as 
fly fishing is to worming. 

To be a good still hunter one must 
be extremely light of foot and have a 
keen understanding of the game 

. sought. One must be able to read the 
signs on the forest floor, know the 
witchery of the wind and have a eye- 
sight that will distinguish a deer 
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To heavy, frosty mist of early 


By Ray BERGMAN 


standing motionless against a forest 
wall of grey or brown. 

How well I remember a certain fa- 
vorite valley of mine where I have 
spent many profitable days still hunt- 
ing. It lays between two lofty, heavily 
wooded hills and is the cradle of a 
beautiful spring brook. At some points 
the brook widens into a wonderfully 
verdant marsh, filled with plants whose 
succulent roots make a veritable ban- 
quet for the many deer that use this 
valley. 

The first rise of land on either side 
of the marsh is rather abrupt. The 
land rolls away in ever increasing 
knolls and vales to the base of the 
more pretentious mountain that forms 
its boundary. 
spruce and balsam with here and there 
a sprinkling of tamarack and oc- 
casionally a grove of beech, whose 
luscious nuts during the bearing year 
afford food aplenty to the wild crea- 
tures. 


AME trails and signs are very 

plentiful in these vales and on 
these ridges. Furthermore the very 
nature of the land makes it a place to 
fill the heart of the “still hunter” with 
a keen joy. 

When one enters this enchanted 
country it is wise and necessary to 
go in at the end facing the wind, that 
is if one expects to see a deer. Travel- 
ing with the wind would be fatal to 
one’s chances of success for the wind 


The timber is mostly: 


Some Practical 
Suggestions 
on 
Deer Stalking 
and a 
Few Hunting 


Incidents 


is a great tale bearer and a friend of 
all wild animals. 


[nom the very moment of entering 
the hunting grounds the utmost 
caution must be observed. Climb a 
ridge with extreme care; never minding 
how long it takes. Place each step only 
when a firm resting place is found for 
the foot, being sure there are no twigs 
or small branches to break with a snap, 
which is almost sure to spoil one’s 
chances. As the top of the ridge is 
reached, the price of victory is absolute 
silence. As one’s head tops the ridge 
be careful not to make any quick move- 
ment of any kind. Every motion should 
be made slowly, easily and deliberately. 
There is nothing that attracts a deer’s 
attention more than a sudden move- 
ment, the quick turning of the head 
often starting the deer into a panic- 
stricken run before one’s eye has a 
chance to register the sex. 7 
Once in a position where the vale 
below can be seen, the hunter should 
stand perfectly quiet, taking in the 
panomara with a slow movement of 
the eye, under no circumstances al- 
lowing the head to move. Here keen 
eyesight is necessary, especially if the 
deer below is sleeping or standing 
motionless. One accustomed to the 
game can pick out the form of a deer 
from the mass of protective brush 
and coloring, but nature has planned 
well and it takes time and practice 
to accomplish this art. After the deer 
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is located, the next 
thing is to find out 
whether it is a buck or 
a doe. This is not al- 
ways possible, being al- 
most out of the ques- 
tion if the deer is lying 
down or if the light is 
poor. True, the buck 
has some distinguish- 
ing marks in the build 
of his body that are 
very apparent to the 
initiated. There is a 
nob where his antlers 
start, his neck is fuller 
and his general lines 
statelier. The only 
positive way to be 
sure, however (and 
by far the safest), is 
to hold one’s fire until 
the antlers are in plain 
evidence. 

The average person 
while hunting will get his shot at a 
deer within 300 feet. Distances are 
very deceiving in the forest, and 
sometimes a hundred feet looks like a 
half mile. A little thought on the 
matter wil disclose the fact that it 
would be impossible to see a deer much 
over two or three hundred feet in a 
moderately clear forest, and when as 
usually happens they are seen where 
the woods are the thickest, the range of 
vision is cut down to a great deal less 
than that. 


HAVE had this proved many a 

time, one instance of which I will 
narrate here. I made a one man 
drive for a friend one day, selecting 
a place where that was possible and 
where I was always sure of starting 
at least one deer. I made the drive 
all right and started a fine buck 
which I was sure took the trail that 
led past my watcher. Not hearing 
any shot I decided that the deer must 
have fooled us, and went back to my 
pardner. I asked him if the deer had 
come his way and he said “yes, but 
that he was too far away to shoot at.” 
I felt very incredulous about it, and 
checked up on his story. I found 
where the deer had crossed his line 
of vision, a point he verified, and then 
paced off the distance from his post. 
It was 40 paces or at the most 120 
feet and yet my friend had been sure 
it was several hundred yards. 

To every follower of the woodland 
trails, who has in his heart an interest 
in wild animals aside from the killing 
for meat or a trophy, comes a time 
when he sees some intimate relations 
between these creatures that takes 
away all desire to kill. 

How well I remember one _inci- 
dent which will always hold a trea- 


Showing that the drive will bring results. 


sured place in my memory. It hap- 
pened in the Peavine section of the 
Adirondacks mountains. Hunting 
had been very poor, the present day 
having been spent without even the 
sight of a doe to cheer my drooping 
spirits. 

On my way home I came to a rise 
of ground I knew very well. At the 
crest of this rise I knew the ground 
was hollowed out into a pretty little 
grove, a spot where I had seen many 
signs of deer and occasionally a doe. 

Half way up the slope I came 
across a Doe’s track, evidently very 
fresh, as the soft crumbles were still 
settling. At first I was afraid that 
I had started her, but soon found out 
that she was walking very slowly and 
evidently stopping every little while. 
It was late in the season, the weather 
had turned extremely cold and some- 
thing about the way the tracks were 
placed made me feel that this doe 
was expecting a buck. 

You may be sure that I used every 
bit of caution at my command in trail- 
ing and was rewarded presently by 
finding a buck’s track intermingled 
with the doe’s and in some cases 
obliterating it, which proved that he 
was following her. I proceeded more 
carefully than ever after that and it 
was dusk when I reached the top of 
the ridge all expectant for the shot 
I knew I was going to have. 


PPING the crest I saw a sight 
that made me freeze into a statue. 
A beautiful, apparently young and 
decidedly graceful doe stood not fifty 
feet away from me. At her side stood 
a magnificent buck, whose twelve tines 
shone like. burnished copper in the 
fading light. 
The hunting instinct left me as if 


by magic. I stood spellbound intent 
only on the doings of those two won- 
derful animals so near me. The buck 
gently rubbed his nose against the 
doe’s face, then they “muzzled” each 
other in the most affectionate manner 
imaginable. As much as I wanted 
a buck, I could not shoot and the old 
Winchester remained silent at my 
side. 


E last view I had of the “lov- 

ers,” as the darkness dissolved them 
from my vision, was two white tails 
sympathetically, and I think also ec- 
statically, flapping like giant moths. 
For some thirty minutes after I stood 
there silently, not wanting to spoil 
their tryst. Having kept quiet as 
long as I possibly could in such an 
uncomfortable position, I finally 
started for camp. My departure did 
not cause any disturbance, which told 
me that the “lovers” had _ silently 
moved away while I stood there in 
the darkness. 

I never had the courage to tell of 
this experience when I returned to 
camp. For one thing I know that I 
would have been laughed at (if be- 
lieved), but above all I was afraid 
that it would seem like a mighty 
colorful alibi to cover up my unsuc- 
cessful hunt. However, I have never 
regretted this bit of chicken-hearted- 
ness and as I grow older in years and 
experience I get more inclined to let 
a lot of chances go for the sake of 
sentiment. 

Another incident comes to my 
mind, the locality very near N. Y. 
City, in a county where deer are pro- 
tected at all times. Do not think, 
however, that these deer are not wild. 
During the open season for small 
game they are shot at consistently. 
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HAD been out setting a few fox 

traps on a ridge that I knew was 
frequented by’ the sly furbearers. 
Coming down into a well wooded 
swale I was suddenly electrified by 
the shrill whistle of a deer. The next 
instant I saw four deer bound out 
ahead of me. The very moment I 
heard the whistle I had frozen in 
my tracks. The deer ran directly 
into the wind for about fifty feet and 
then stopped and turned, looking in 
my direction. By the way these deer 
acted I felt sure that I had not fright- 
ened them very much, in fact I had, 
instead, made them curious. It was 
really amusing to see these four deer 
gazing my way, with the greatest 
of curiosity shining in their big 
brown eyes. One of them was a big 
buck with antlers that boasted ten 
points. I could see a difference in 
his gaze; rather a worried air, as if 
he felt keenly the great responsibility 
that was his in deciding whether or 
not the sound they had heard was 
dangerous. 

For a moment they stood thus. 
Then the buck turned to the does and 
snorted (a commanding WHOOF!) 
The does obediently disappeared from 
view into the surrounding brush but 
Mr. Buck stood his ground. For an- 
other minute he remained there paw- 
ing the ground; then he started cir- 
cling toward me, coming nearer with 
every step, but at the same time edg- 
ing to the windward of me where 
he would get the scent of that puzzl- 
ing object. 

When he reached a point about 
20 feet from me he stopped. I 
looked into a pair of eyes that 
showed puzzlement, pride and com- 
bativeness, but never a trace of fear. 
The magnificent animal shook his 
head rather savagely and for an in- 
stant a quam of fear rushed over 
me, but still I managed to keep per- 
fectly rigid. 

For perhaps two miutes we faced 
each other. I could feel a sort of 
physical power in his gaze, could 
actually feel the wonder and uncer- 
tainty that was his. Then I felt a 
puff of wind at my back. Immedi- 
ately a transformation came over the 
animal. He sniffed, looked startled 
and then wheeled around and went 
bounding off letting out as he did so 
a shrill whistle of warning to let his 
charges know that it was DANGER 
that he had found. 


ANY times have I _ searched 

these woods since in the hopes 
of seeing this buck again, of having 
another look into his intelligent eyes, 
but -that good fortune has never 
favored me. Twice I have seen him 
(at least I like to believe that it was 
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he) but only fleeting glimpses at long 
distance. It would be easy to weave 
a wonderful imaginary story around 
a buck like that, but as I am con- 
fined to-facts in this article I will 
have to stop where my experience 
ended and leave the rest to the reader’s 
imagination. 


HAN WESTCOTT, an _ Adiron- 
dack guide and a very dear friend 
of mine, has had same very colorful 





Photo by Claude Hynes 
Doe and fawn, a study in vivacity. 


encounters with deer. One in par- 
ticular has always given me a thrill 
when I can get him to tell about it, 
and although I will never be able to 
tell it in the characteristic way that 
Chan does, I will relate it my own 
way, trusting that it will pass muster. 

First of all I wish to say that, like 
most of the real old guides, Chan 
does not tell of his adventures very 
freely. One has to drag them out, 
one by one and I feel that he would 
skin me alive if he knew I was re- 
telling this one. 

It happens that Chan was guid- 
ing a man, I think in the Dead Creek 
section. Just at dusk one evening 
they shot a buck and evidently, to 
all appearances, killed him immedi- 
ately. Chan proceeded to do the nec- 
essary “sticking”. and in doing so 
leaned over the fallen tree, the other 
side of which the deer had fallen. 
He took the antlers in his hands in- 
tending to pull the head up and over 
the log Mr. Buck suddenly became 
very much alive. To say Chan was 
surprised is putting it mildly, but he 
kept his presence of mind, kept a 
tight hold on the antlers and pro- 
ceeded to fight that deer to a finish. 
He admits that if it hadn’t been for 
the fallen tree that formed a barrier 
between them, he would have come 
off second best in the battle but luck- 
ily the tree saved him from the knife- 
like hoofs of the buck. Chan has 
but a vague idea how long he fought 
this deer but he said it seemed like 
two hours before the buck gave in 





enough for him to get out his knife 
and settle the contest. 


HAN tells this incident very much 

as if it was nothing more than 
an ordinary part of the day’s work. 
To me it seems like real bravery, the 
spirit of Americanism, the courage 
that defies death. 

It is of much material that all the 
real guides of the northern woods 
are made; the spirit of the pioneer 
is in each one of them just as it was 


in the old scouts who made . our 
country grow by their unfailing 
courage. 

The following of the woodland 


trails, not for the kill alone, but for 
what benefits can be found by a close 
affinity with nature, is bound to 
broaden and temper the character of 
the thinking person. Daily associa- 
tion with the wilderness wonders, 
keen observation of the many things 
of interest that come with the daily 
adventures, a desire to learn more of 
the plan of Mother Nature, is bound 
to bring results that will surprise the 
most incredulous skeptic. 

The hunt is thrilling and the re- 
wards are great, but how much 
greater they become if the killing oc- 
cupies a minor part in the great sport. 
Combine your hunting with nature 
study, it is well worth while and the 
rewards will be in keeping with the 
adaptiveness of your mind. The 
more you learn about the forest and 
its ways the easier you will find it 
to get game, and here comes the 
paradox. The easier it is for one to 
get game—the less one cares about 
shooting it. 


FEW words concerning the drive, 

referred to earlier in this article, 
may be appropriate here. Picture 
again that broad valley, tucked away 
beneath the crown of Marble mountain. 
In the stilly quiet of an autumn morn- 
ing the spirit of Nimrod stalks the 
painted slopes. Save for the gentle 
murmur of wind in the balsams, all 
is serene. 

Then suddenly, penetrating the still, 
clarified air like a bugle note comes the 
musical sound of a baying hound. Im- 
mediately after, from along the edge 
of the valley comes a series of barks 
and howls of various kinds and descrip- 
tions and one realizes that even that 
first clear note came from the throat 
of man. It is the start of a drive, 
that inspiring, heart throbbing method 
of deer hunting so much in vogue at 
the present time. - 

It is a well drilled and experienced 
party of men making this drive. Care- 
fully have the watchers been placed on 
their posts, overlooking the likeliest run- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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RAPPING 


Controlling the Ranks of Harmful Raptorial 
Birds 1s a Vital Thing in Conservation. Here 


is a@ Method That Will 


RNITHOLOGISTS tell us that 
QO many of the hawks are more use- 

ful than harmful. As a general 
statement this is quite true, as attested 
by the examination which has been 
made of stomach contents. On the 
other hand, poultry and game breeders 


Mknow that almost all of the hawks are 


specifically injurious to the in- 
dustry. Keepers of game pre- 


serves have a queer look in 


their eyes when told that on 
he whole hawks are quite as 
beneficial as politicians are, 
aking them by and large. 
When speaking of the sub- 
ject open-mindedly we should 
perhaps say that it is only the 
individual among 
he beneficial hawks that de- 
elops troublesome predatory 
haracteristics. Tue matter of 
he individual holds good 
among birds and animals, just 
aS it does among folks. Then 
again, special temptation may 
hange the general good char- 
acter of a species of hawk. 
The marsh hawk, for example, is said 
0 be chiefly responsible (next to the 
brush fires) for wiping out the heath 
ens of Martha’s Vineyard. In such 
locality the marsh hawks may be 
early all trapped off in a single sum- 
er if two or three men make that 
heir business. 
The four red-shouldered hawks shown 
n the photo were reported to be killing 


1 stuffed owl, placed upon a pole, attracts 
he combative instincts of every passing 
hawk. 


Bring Results 


quail on my country place at Stam- 
ford, Conn. I went out to the farm, 
saw the hawks and found only four 
quail left out of a flock of fifteen that 
were being fed near the house. I did 
not happen to have a stuffed owl handy 
that day, but my friend, Mr. Marshall 
McLean, said that he had a dilapidated 


Hawks cause large annual loss to poultry rais- 
ers and to game breeders. 
by way of aroused emotions. 

A stuffed owl, placed upon a pole, attracts the 
combative attention of every passing hawk. A 
steel trap which is lined with rabbit fur and set 
upon a pole near the owl catches hawks alighting 
for the purposes of scolding the owl. The trap is 
fastened to a ring which slides down the pole to 
the ground when the hawk is nabbed by the trap. 

Many good kinds of hawks as well as bad are 
trapped. A fish-net helps to avoid danger of in- 
jury from beak and talons when one wishes to 
give good kinds of hawks and owls their freedom. 


one in the garret that he would donate. 
I took it up to the farm and trapped 
the four hawks right away—two of 
them before my back was fairly turned 
after setting up the decoy and getting 
two traps in place. Remains of quail 
were found among the stomach con- 
tents, verifying the report about what 
this beneficial kind of hawk was up to. 
The red-shouldered hawk, in winter at 
least, has a habit of “camping 
out” near a flock «f quail and re- 
maining there day after day until 
the entire flock has been de- 
stroyed. 


HAVE never heard that the 

sparrow hawk, broad-winged 
hawk, red-tailed hawk, rough- 
legged hawk or barn owl have 
ever proved to be destructive to 
game and have always advised 
allowing these species and the 
smaller owls to go free when 
caught in the traps. Concerning 
the barred owl I am on the fence. 
At Stamford they may go free 
because I love to hear their hoot- 
ing on moonlight nights and there 
are rabbits to spare. The good 
hawks and owls which we do not 


They may be trapped 


By 


Dr. RosBert T. Morris 


HAWKS 


wish to harm may be captured without 
injury to themselves if a fold of rabbit 
skin is tied about each jaw of a trap 
in order to avoid breaking any legs. 

Predatory birds, when trapped, act 
differently from animals under similar 
circumstances as a rule. The birds re- 
main full of fight and courage. Ani- 
mals, on the other hand, are 
prone to assume an attitude of 
discouragement and subjection, 
although if a man cares much 
for his trousers he must keep 
them out of the way of a lynx, 
bobeat or even a woods-roving 
house cat that has taken one 
step too many. 


HAVE trapped almost all 

of the northeastern animals, 

ranging from bears to weasels, 

and have noted points in be- 

havior which doubtless have 

been observed by many others. 

A trapped wolf will sometimes 

close its eyes, and a bear may 

hold a paw before its face to 

avoid looking at the trapper. 

Nonc of the predatory birds so far 

as I have observed show any such ac- 

ceptance of the situation. Their eyes 

fairly flash with fiery defiance. They 

assume a strongly defensive attitude. 

Some of them will even advance cour- 

ageously toward an approaching man 

or dog. One must beware of lightning- 

like movements of sharp talons or 
(Continued on page 57) 


A steel trap, lined with rabbit skin to pre- 
vent breaking the hawk’s legs, is placed upon 
a pole near the stuffed owl. 
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Shooting the Little | 
BROWN BOMB 


Do You Know BobWhite? If Not, this Article 
Will Do a lot Toward Getting You Acquainted 


By C. S. LanpIs 


late autumn or early winter and 

hear the “whoi lee, whoi lee, whoi 
lee,” of a scattered covey of quail 
calling to each other along some briar- 
grown thicket or fence row just as the 
sun goes down and you get the shooting 
fever. You do, if you’ve ever shot 
quail! 

No other note gives the hunter the 
same uncontrollable impulse to go hunt- 
ing. The only call which compares is 
the “Honk, ah honk, ah honk” of high- 
flying migrating geese, or the unex- 
pected “quack, quack, quah-h, quah--h,” 
of a gray squirrel barking far off in 
the hollow stillness of a mountain. 

There is something a trifle melan- 
choly, awe-inspiring, and weird, some- 
thing that under certain conditions 
sounds wild and primeval like the 
swishing of pines at night or the loud 
and: hollow hammering of a giant wood- 
pecker way off in a forest. 

When you hear it you get the thrill 
that comes only to the forester, the 
naturalist, and the hunter who recog- 
nizes the call of the wild as that part of 
nature which is understandable only to 
those who appreciate in full the over 
and under tones of nature’s language. 

Such a feeling is something asso- 
ciated with the primeval ages of man, 
an attribute and a knowledge that has 
been handed down from the time man 
stalked his game with a club, a sharp- 

ened stone, and a 
rock. Your first in- 
stinct is to sneak 
up for a better 
look, to close in on 
the game, to man- 
euver for the 
kill. Andnext 
you study as 
to the exact 
location of the 


Rie along any country road in 


caller and the certain method of mak- 
ing a stalk. 

It seems odd that a six-ounce bird 
can give a man such a thrill. Chase 
a four-pound chicken off its roost and 
as it flaps and lumbers away it is 
grotesque, its actions stamp it a mod- 
ern misfit which cannot help but make 
one smile. 


UT flush a quail and as it rises, 

whizzes, and darts through the 
brush, it startles the novice like the 
explosion of a bomb. A quail is game. 
A chicken is merely a domestic pro- 
vider of fowl. 

And now for a little quail shooting. 

The old Jury Hollow was a famous 
quail ground for ages. It was not an 
ideal location for an all-day shoot— 
not being large enough—but one or two 
covies could nearly always be flushed 
from the ravine or its adjacent hills. 

And they were big birds! Husky 
reddish-brown bombs that roared out 
of the elder bushes and briars or 
flushed from the shelter of the one 
grape vine that graced the locality. 

Such birds are often difficult to flush, 
but when they get up they keep going 
and dodge and dart through the trees 
and scrub in a way that takes real 
shooting to get them. 


NE red letter day I found such a 

cover within fifty feet of the head 
of the ravine. A lucky double on the 
rise, and then three successive, one- 
barrel singles made a good beginning. 
Conditions for my type of quail shoot- 
ing were ideal: Young locusts and 
briars just head high. Birds bounced 
up above the brush and made a bee- 
line for a grown-up lane 100 yards 
away. Such shooting is made to order. 
One to five quail on a rise at practi- 
cally known angles, birds top the rise 
so that they cross an open sky back- 
ground, cover in stubble is just high 


enough to hold a hard-hit bird about 
where it strikes; and there you are— 
fixed for the limit. 


ND each brown-backed little shel 
can be led to that easy 20 to 3) 
yard range, there to be picked out 
from his fellows and simply “busted.” 
Not torn to a hash but hit just hard 
enough to make him bounce when he 
strikes. This kind of quail shooting is 
like picking duck out of the clouds 
Not too easy to enjoy, not so difficul 
that one loses a lot of cripples; yé 
spectacular enough that you pick w 
each bird with a thumping heart and 
the exhilaration of a shot well handled. 
But when the remained of the covey 
scattered along the grown-up lane |! 
had shooting of a far different type 
The trees were fifteen to thirty feet 
high. Old chestnut snags and poison 
ivy and sumac bushes made a cover 
that birds darted through instead of 
bouncing over. A quail would fly out, 
double back along the trees and then 
glide down to the comparative safety 
of the farther end of the lane. Butt 
there is always a way to get quail. Ii 
you can’t stand outside and raise them,™ 
you can go inside and drive them out, 
taking a chance shot here, a line shot 
down the row of trees, or a_ snap 
through the open spaces at a sailing 
quail. Not every shot counted, but 
enough of them did so that there were 
no more covey rises, no more willl 
flushes, merely a sagging coat and oc- 
casional chance shots as one lone bir 
took a last desparate chance in leaving 
the district. 


s funny how hard it sometimes is” 
to get the last quail or two of |! 


bag limit. You keep on adding one 
and twos and misses until the coat iail 
carries eight, ten, thirteen, twenty: 
three or whatever it is that needs tw 
more for the day. But then the scene 
changes; the birds lie tight; you get 4 
succession of wild flushes, out-of-sight 
rises, the covey sails into forbidden <er- 
ritory or—they just “ain’t”. At any 
rate the cash register, speedometer, 0 
whatever it is no longer add figures 
You sit down to rest and think it over, 
and to speculate on other birds, 





oting is 
clouds, 


f-sight 
en ‘er- 
At any 


A= then, if you know quail, you 
whistle “whoi lee, whoi lee, whoi 
lee.” Perhaps nothing answers the 
first few times but after a while across 
the hill there is a faint, “’lee, a’lee’, 
whoi lee.” And then one pipes up 
down the road, one calls over in the 
next cornfield, a third answer from the 
chestnut woods. You call and they 
answer, they call and you wait; then 
they call louder and one fairly startles 
you as he lets out a full-throated yelp 
not 100 yards down the fence. 

You slip down and when a hen sails 
out on silent wing, you make it one to 
go instead of two. Thirty yards further 
a big rooster bursts from under a poi- 
son vine, he climbs up, up, up, and 


A covey in hand. These chicks were raised 
on a game farm. 


just as he dips over the locusts you 
let drive and drop him. There is a 
solid thud, soft downy feathers float 
with the air, a couple of wing pinions 
fall faster than the rest. 

As you gather him in, soft and warm, 
heavy, yet limp, you look at the sheen 
of his chestnut back and gloat. A Royal 
bird is a two or three year old bob- 
white. And game! His eye is bright 
till the last flicker. Head up, he makes 
a Royal flush and as you pull a couple 
of fluffy bodies from the hunting coat, 
no one needs to tell you that in every 
sense of the word you hold a “full 
hand.” 


66 ATER BIRCHES” have a sin- 
sister meaning for those who 

lived their youth in the days when a 
visit to the woodshed or the teacher’s 
desk had a double purpose. Yet old 
canal beds and water birches are a 
favorite place for good quail shooting. 
The birch-grown banks of canals and 
river bottoms are splendid loafing and 
feeding grounds for quail and rabbits. 
Birches allow the growth of just 
enough briars for proper cover; they 
stand thick enough to keep one out, 
yet let the birds run through. Many 


a quail, and a few woodcock have I 
shot in the water birches. 

It is hard to say which is the best 
quail shooting I ever had, yet I be- 
lieve it was two consecutive days in 
the birch-covered river bottom of the 
old Loomis farm. A creek made a wide 
bend before it emptied into the Sus- 
quehanna. Driftwood and willows sup- 


plied the hiding places, old half-rotted . 


logs were a resting place to call. And 
there surely were birds—big, educated, 
and wild fellows. Out of the bottom 
over into the old canal, out of the canal 
to sail up along the creek, flushed from 
the creek back into the bottom. The 
boy was about 12, the gun a good grade 
foreign, 12-guage “Belgium,” but it 
weighed 8 lbs. and the boy about 70. 
The first twenty-four shells only served 
to educate these quail, but the last shot 
winged one which was dug out of the 
bottom of a twenty-foot brush pile amid 
wild excitement and plenty of cheers. 

It is true there was little killing but 
you couldn’t beat that bottom for quail 
shooting. I can see them yet, 20 to 
25 in a flock and they buzzed up over 
the tow path and sailed across the rail- 
road time after time and day after day. 
I wish the boys of today had a little 
more such quail shooting. 


HE end of the chestnut hill near 

the foot of the big white pine, in 
the Mattis Woods used to be a famous 
place for quail. The young chestnuts 
were thick, and as the end of the hill 
faced the southwest, and was near a 
run, the leaves hung on late each fall 
and the birds used to feed and play in 
the leaves well into November. 

But it wasn’t a windy or rainy 
weather retreat. On the contrary, two 
or three o’clock on a warm sunny after- 
noon was the ideal time to flush a big 
flock of old birds off the end of this 
Mattis Woods hill. I never shot a 
young bird on this grounds, seldom 
kicked up less than five to ten at a time, 
and had mighty little luck with the 
singles unless they would scatter, and 
a half dozen or so would try to hide 
along the old briar-grown rail fence 
up along the run. Nevertheless, I’ve 
picked some thumping big quail that 
were raised on that woodland hill. And 
it was also good for occasional grouse, 
some rabbits, gray squirrels, lot of 
reds, and once I climbed a tree after 
a squirred and stirred out a little hoot 
owl which scratched my face. But 
somehow or other those quail seemed 
to pass with :the cutting of the big 
white pine. There is plenty of scrub 
left, more cover than ever, apparently 
enough feed, but few birds remain to 
play and scratch in the chestnut leaves 
in the Mattis Woods. Perhaps it lost 
its lure when it lost the whisper of the 
wind in the old white pine. 


NE of the most difficult places I 

ever shot birds was on a farm that 
lay in a long, shallow oval in a sort 
of half-way valley between two ridges. 
It was off from the beaten path of the 
usual shooting trips. Back from the 
main road it meant a good hike because 
I shot this territory in the days when 
a hunting trip meant three miles out, 
the hunt, and a long, hard drill home 
with the bag at night. 

For some reason quail were always 
exceptionally wild in this valley. A 
covey might be flushed in the edge of 
the old cornfield, up on the hill top 
along a fence, or even down in the 
briars at the swamp. But it was al- 
ways a big covey rise and unless they 
scattered in the swamp you got one 
flush and no more for at least half 
a day. Why, no one knew, but once 
flushed those quail stuck like hair on a 
dog. 

And that reminds me of the largest 
covey of quail I ever saw, the 
wettest day I ever spent afield, the 
toughest luck I ever had on birds. It 
was at the foot of a spur of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. I had been hunting 
gray squirrels, had one or two, and 
followed a line of chestnut den trees 
until I reached a grown-up old lane. 
I walked out to within 30 feet of its 
end when the whole lane exploded and 
a litter of white chicken feather blew 
up in front of me as a covey of at least 
twenty-five whaling big quail rose and 
whirred out over a field. I missed the 
covey trying to drop a pair on a cros- 

(Continued on page 63) 


Alert, intelligent and “cocky”—that’s Bob 
White thru and thru. 
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Here is an excellent photo of a northern sledge dog team. 


“HORSES” of the North 


Introducing the Husky, a Dog of Rare Courage and Adaptiveness Whose 
Presence on the Frozen Tundra Makes Human Intercourse Possible 


the frozen north does not this 

animal conjures up ia the average 
mind, and yet how few have any know!l- 
edge of this splendid friend of man 
so aptly called “The Horse of the 
North.” 

The origin of the Husky is rather 
obscure. It is thought by many to be 
the direct descendant of the prehistoric 
wild dog which arrived in 
arctic America in a semi- 
domesticated state in the 
remote past with the an- 
cestors of the present Es- 
kimo, either from Asia, 
via the land bridge which 
is now the Bering Strait, 
or from Europe via Green- 
land by means of a simi- 
lar land formation which 
may have then existed. 
That the Eskimo has al- 
ways used this animal 
there is no doubt, as it is 
indispensable to his exis- 
tence. 


T' Husky Dog—-what visions of 


By Tony LAscELLEs 


The name “Husky” is of Eskimo 
origin. 

Accepting this theory, it is quite pos- 
sible that the sub-arctic Indians, who 
are of different stock, acquired these 
animals from the Eskimo for draught 
and hunting purposes, in exactly the 
same manner as the northern plains 
Indians acquired the horse from their 
Indian neighbors to the south. 
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Coming thru the brushwood. 


jo is another theory, however, 
which perhaps carries more weight 
inasmuch as it shows, without doubt, 
that the origin of the animal may be 
the result of the cross-breeding between 
an Indian female dog of doubtful an- 
cestry and the gray wolf of the timber. 
To substantiate this it is known at 
the present time that this cross-breed- 
ing is practised, not only to produce 
the type in the first in- 
stance, but also with the 
female Husky for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating in 
the Husky offspring the 
stamina and hard feet of 
the timber wolf, both of 
which are so essential to 

northern conditions. 

In order that this cross- 
breeding may be possible 
it is the practice of the 
northern Indians to tie 
out their female Huskies 
in the woods during the 
breeding season. Never- 
theless, Husky is also 
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Because of a restless temperament, huskies are not often willing to pose. 


ed to Husky and cross-breeding is 
ly resorted to from time to time 
order to keep in the strain the 
olfish characteristics. 
The term “breed” can hardly be ap- 
ied to these dogs, although quite often 
atched teams are seen and even ex- 
bited. The dogs comprising these 
ams are usually the result of careful 
lection as to color, build and density of 
pir, and it must not be presumed that 
ey are the progeny of a similar type. 


HIS may be explained by the fact 
that no two localities, generally 
peaking, breed the same type of 
usky, except in congested areas where 
any types are produced. Scientific 
eeding to establish an even type has 
pver been carried on to any extent as 
With domestic breeds, and while the 
@eneral characteristics predominate, 
riations of color, build and density of 
pir are prevalent. The 
hcestral stock on the ma- 
rnal side is responsible 
r these variations as 
ith domestic dogs. Each 
habited district or sec- 
bn of the arctic and sub- 
ctic is more or less iso- 
ed from the neighbor- 
g district or section, and 
e result of this has been 
at through breeding and 


the common 
ock of each district has 
the course of time de- 
loped a marked type, 


and when crossing the female of this 
stock with the timber wolf some of the 
characteristics of the female have been 
produced and perpetuated in the then 
Husky progeny, thus producing a 
Husky peculiar to the locality. 


cy. however, as in most sub- 
jects of this nature, are many, but 
one thing is certain: that the true 
Husky shows in every way its wild an- 
cestral stock. Not only have they the 
wolfish appearance, but also the habits 
of the wild which in our domesticated 
breeds is hardly noticeable. They can- 
not bark, although those that have been 
bred away from the wolf for several 
generations make a valiant attempt to 
imitate their domestic brethren. They 
proclaim their woes to the moon and 
dawn with the long howl of the wolf, 
which is quite capable under favorable 
conditions of producing goose flesh and 
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The siesta in a land of snow. 


raising one’s hair. Their fighting qual- 
ities, too, are wolfish, but in spite of all 
their wild nature they are capable of 
showing as much affection and intelli- 
gence as domestic dogs when properly 
treated and cared for, which unfortu- 
nately is not usually their lot. 

The writer has bred and handled 
these dogs for a number of years and 
had_ succeeded to a_ great degree 
through selective breeding in creating 
a type of Husky which is true to color 
and build. The results obtained have 
been encouraging, but apart from the 
satisfaction attained no other end can 
be expected, as a Husky generally is 
not purchased for its looks or color, but 
for its ability to fulfill his purpose as 
a draught animal. 


P a domestic pet the Husky is not a 
success. Their killing propensities 
are extremely well developed and as a 

result they have an insati- 


able desire to destroy 
everything that creeps, 
crawls, walks and flies, 
which makes them an ex- 
pensive pet when kept in 
a town or city. As house 
dogs they do not do well, 
preferring the great out- 
doors at all times, even in 
sub-zero weather, when 
their only requirements 
for comfort are a dry shel- 
tered place in the snow. 
Fish is commonly sup- 
posed to furnish the staple 
(Cont. on page 64) 
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The Gray Wolf's 
Hunting Song 


By Scott W. SHAULL 


HE forests reach far and the waters sleep 

And the hoarfrost hangs o’er the way; 

The glary ice gleams from lakes and streams 
In the moon’s reflected ray— 

O’er the fluffy snow with its glint and glow— 
O’er the shadows that lie between. 

On the hilltop bright, all alive with light, 
The night spreads a silvery sheen. 





The land lies sleeping under the moon 
And the bright-eyed stars that gleam, 
And a silence lies o’er earth and skies, 
And the world is a delphic dream. 
The hemlock hums a song of the heart, 
And the cedar sighs o’er the way, 
The green mosses grow deep under the snow 
And the maple buds long for May. 


Then over the trail we lope along, 
My gray-coated friends and I, 

Through the soften’d light of the winter night 
When the full moon’s white and high; 

For its then we’re alive to the lure of the trail 
While our feet race in rhythmed rhyme, 

With a red tongue here and a white fang there 
And our wild hearts beating time. 





No friends have we in the world of snow, 
No pity for kin or kind; 

When we’re on the trail woe to they that fail 
A refuge to quickly find, “ 

For it’s blood they have, and it’s blood we seek vt HEI 
Ere the coming light of day; nor 

And we know no law, save the hungry maw dis' 
And the fangs that rend and slay. Thi: 


ance of 











With the great horned owl we have a truce— if 
He’s a wolf of the upper glow, i better. 
For he fills the air with his gray despair o to g 
As we redly rend below; ~ 
But it’s woe to that prowling wraith of death - 
When his kill’s in our domain es. N 
For our salt’s in the blood, and flesh is our food ve the 
And our fangs we’ll not restrain. ee of t 
From the top of the hill, where the wind blows chill, an be 
We send our hunting cry; S actu 
Ere the morning light, on the spotless white, e a silv 
The warm red blood must lie, member 
And an ear must dull that has heard our wail has my 
And an-eye must glaze that sees; : 
And the murmur of death must be borne on the breath ie wildcat 
Of the icy morning breeze. WE at you 
So over the trail we lope along, . y ask 
My gray-coated friends and I, \ rest of 
Through the soften’d light of the winter night : tire mer, of 
When the moon rides white and high; ie 1 Ke. Now 
For we are alive to the lure of the trail, A es Ne Aare iH ki 
While our feet race in rhythmed rhyme, vanes . “= ‘ia 
With a red tongue here and a white fang there a Cae eer ES entry, dy 
And our wild hearts beating time. q was ba 
Copyright, 1925, Scott W. Shaull SE HiRch in ¢ 
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The trapper may live comfortably in a staunch tent even in severe weather. 


ODERN TRAPPING 


The Fox Family 
Part Twelve 


HERE is a peculiar attraction in 
north country trapping in dis- 
districts where foxes are plenti- 
This is because the trapper has a 
ance of getting “good” foxes, cross 
better. But we would advise every 
o to go slow in assuming that he is 
to make a fortune capturing silver 
es. Now and again a man will 
e the rare good luck to get two or 
ee of these valuable furs in a single 
anson but very few prospective trap- 
s actually realize just HOW valu- 
e a silver fox pelt is to the trapper. 
member this—you will never get one 
h as much as the top price quoted 
wildcat fur lists. Don’t judge by 
at you see in furriers either, for 
y ask outrageous prices for the 
prest of furs. The trapper, like the 
mer, often has an honest kick com- 
Now, we have seen a lot of silver 
skins change hands in the north 
intry, during seasons when the mar- 
was bad and again while furs were 
ch in demand. The average price 
a good silver fox in Athabasca 
S not exceed two hundred dollars! 


Methods 


We have seen some mighty fine skins 
(with only a slight defect which a 
furrier could entirely eliminate) sell 
for around fifty dollars. I believe the 
biggest fox I ever saw sold for forty- 
five. A neighbor trapper captured this 
silver fox in February and there was 
a slight rubbed spot on the hip, alto- 
gether insignificant for the pelt was 
still prime and the fur of excellent 
color quality and texture. The tail, or 
brush, was half again as long as that 
of an average fox and would easily 
have brought fifty dollars itself in a 
fur store. But these are facts so don’t 
figure on any thousand dollar skins. 


RIEFLY describing the cross and 

silver foxes of the north we 
would say their habits are identical 
with the red foxes of the more north- 
ern regions. What I mean is this, no 
man, however expert, can tell by the 
track of a fox (unless he happens to 
know the individual animal of course) 
whether it is red, cross or silver. But 
we have met trappers who claimed they 
could distinguish by the tracks. The 


By 
RAYMOND THOMPSON 


cross fox is undoubtedly a cross of the 
red and silver fox and often, in the 
wilds, a family of foxes will have all 
three kinds in it, so how account for 
any peculiar difference in tracks? Once 
a “wise guy” told me that a silver fox 
never dragged his brush in the snow. 


A SILVER fox is mostly black, get- 
ting his name from the presence 
of silvery hairs on the head, back and 
hips. Generally speaking, the more 
uniform the color variation the more 
valuable the skin although much de- 
pends on the quality of the fur irre- 
spective of shade. . . A black fox is 
nothing but a very dark silver, that 
is, containing little or no light shade 
in the coloring of his coat. 

The cross fox is so named for at 
least two good reasons. The first is 
obvious as he is a cross between two 
strains. Then there is a dark cross 
on his shoulders though not always dis- 
tinct. His hips and shoulders usually 
show the red fox strain being studded 
with a sprinkling of rusty colored 
hairs. The more closely he resembles 
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The most 
important 
item in 
the Fox's 
diet - 
is the 
rabbit. 


the silver fox the more valuable his 


pelt, naturally. In certain seasons, de- 
pending on the demands of the trade, 
a good cross fox will bring more than 
a fair silver. 


HE Athabasca and Peace River dis- 

tricts are undoubtedly the best fox 
countries in North America. A lot of 
this country is low, rolling and covered 
with a secondary growth of spruce, 
scrub pine, willow, poplar and alder, 
with here and there some fair birch 
country. It is ideal for foxes, har- 
boring countless millions of rabbits of 
snowshoe variety, numberless grouse 
and partridges and dotted here and 
there with natural meadows where live 
mice and moles galore. More silver 
foxes come out of that country than 
any other region of like size. 

What is the proportion of silver to 
cross and red foxes in such a country? 
Although we have never seen any 
figures in connection with this inter- 
esting phase of the trapping game, it 
has been our experience that about one 
in every fifty is a silver fox, taking 
the country by and large. So our pros- 
pective trapper friend must make up 
his mind to capture quite a few foxes, 
in order to get even one or two silvers. 
When you read or hear of regions 
where silver foxes are thicker than 
molasses in January, keep both ears 
open, letting the noise out of the oppo- 
site side from where it comes in. 
There are actually just enough silver 
foxes in the north country to add a 
decided spice to the trapping flavor. 


E have stated that the Athabasca 

and Peace River districts were per- 
haps the best fox districts and this is 
literally true. Some of this western 
mountain country used to be pretty 
good range for foxes but being hard- 
pressed by trappers, the animals have 
practically disappeared. Some have 
advanced the idea that coyotes have 
driven them out and we know there is 
some truth in this statement. In the 
north country, where foxes are unusu- 
ally plentiful, you will rarely find coy- 
otes in the same locality. There is a 
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natural warfare going 
on between the two 
tribes. It doesn’t re- 
quire any stretching of 
the imaginative powers 
to figure that foxes 
could be so plentiful 
they would eliminate 
coyotes from a particu- 
lar hunting grounds or 
vice versa. 

In this connection 
we may be pardoned 
for mentioning the fol- 
lowing incidents: One 
spring a man who 
trapped just north of me, came along 
with his catch and spread it on the 
ground for my inspection. Of parti- 
cular note were three foxes; black, 
with red patches or splotches here and 
there. “Patch” foxes we called them. 
But some trappers between me and the 
settlement caught a couple of animals 
that were unquestionably a cross be- 
tween coyotes and foxes! They were 
larger than foxes, smaller than coy- 
otes; their fur was a mixture of the 
two colors. The tails were identical 
with those of ordinary coyotes. Freaks 
they were. 


1 fox is a restless sly fellow 
whose remarkable intelligence or 
instinct can only be outclassed by that 
of the coyote. Perhaps there isn’t 
much difference in the degree of smart- 
ness between foxes and coyotes living 
in settled districts, but there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of difference in the 
untamed wilds. The coyote seems to 
possess more natural cunning than the 
fox, although the latter is easily trained 
in the hard school of experience. Us- 
ing the same methods I have caught, in 
the wilds, four foxes to every coyote, 
sometimes more. But don’t get the 
notion that a fox is easy to trap at first; 
you will have to study his habits and 
do considerable experimenting before 
you can count many fox pelts in your 
catch. 

We do not consider the fox as much 
of a traveler as the coyote. It is 
harder, in a brushy country, to make 
an accurate estimate of such matters; 
nevertheless, we consider a range of 
twenty square miles a fairly large 
scope of country for the fox to cover. 
In mating season the males will travel 
probably three or four times as much 
as at ordinary times. 

Because of his smaller range, the 
habits of the fox are apt to be more 
regular than those of the coyote; in 
consequence the former is easier to 
trap from the point of location. In 
years when food is scarce the fox will 
naturally travel more miles in order to 
get his belly filled and this fact must 
of course be considered in trapping him. 





Some extra good fox territory is ; 
jacent to certain large tributaries 
the Athabasca River. The anim; 
travel these streams considerably x 
their tracks are in most of the sap 
bars. When cold weather comes thé 
travel the frozen trail, and if the sn 
becomes unusually deep by Christy 
they will have regular crossings whe 
they range back and forth from 
rabbit swamp to another. 















HE fox feeds mostly on partridg 

grouse, eggs, mice and rabbits, } 
when hungry he will eat most anythi 
that comes handy. Some of the kp 
fox trapping is around meadows whe 
the mice are plentiful and its easy 
conceal the traps in the grass, or 
the edge of the meadow where 
natural trails of the fox may be jj 
covered. A fox is readily suscepti 
to good baits, and a trap nicely buri 
and: covered with partridge feathe 
will surely attract his attention. J 
have caught Reynard by hanging 
bird or rabbit from a limb, letting 
bait come within five feet of the grou 
and setting the trap directly under 
If. the fox is not an educated one 
will be so interested in the hangi 
bait he will neglect to watch his stg 

All sets which fail to capture : 
educated wild animal (providing 
course that conditions are such as 
allow of the trap working freely) hia 
one of the following weak poini 
Either a disturbing presence of hun 
scent or sign or unnatural surroul 
ings. The first can only be elimina 
with care and a proper selection of tit 
for making the sets; the second com 
as a result of awkwardness in handii 
the equipment and can be done ai 
with through study and practice. 

A good law to follow is this: Da 
depend too much on lures, take y 
set to the fox! In other words, fi 
where the fox travels of his own 
will and you’re apt to find him 
home. , 































HE first skunk I ever killed int 
north country was right near ( 
little ten by twelve cabin. I used 
club on the trapped skunk and quitt 
stink resulted. When the animal ' 
skinned the carcass was hung up§ 
the end of the cabin (on the outside® 
course) where a ridge pole project 
The next morning there were } 
tracks all around the cabin and esp 
ally underneath the skunk carcd 
Pard and I had sense enough to 'é 
ize that we had unwittingly discové 
a powerful attractor. Extensive ' 
perience since then has borne out ! 
finding. 
There are a few skunk in most 
countries and the wise trapper 
never skin them. Cut the scent! 
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out and then chop up the entire car- 
cass, fur and all, it will make the finest 
fox bait in the world. Two parts of 
anise oil to one of skunk essence, 
adding a little alcohol for proof against 
freezing, is a dandy recipe for fox 
scent. In season the matrix of the 
female fox, mixed with the urine, re- 
sults in a lure which has accounted for 
many a sly male. 

The skunk essence may be used in 
connection with other baits or is good 
alone. Scattered throughout the woods 
of the north are old moose antlers, in 
various stages of destruction. Take 
one of these antlers and place it 
directly alongside a trail foxes are 
known to travel. Set your trap, or 
better still two of them, alongside the 
antler and sprinkle a little of your 
scent onto horn and wait for results. 
In a like measure a stone alongside the 
trail may be used, or a bush. 

Along trails look for signs where the 
foxes have been scratching in the dirt. 
Nine times out of ten, the next fox that 
comes along there will pause to investi- 
gate and a trap set in the right spot 
has a good chance for making a catch. 


OOK for natural humps along fox 

trails, like places where trees have 
been uprooted in the past, rotted away 
and left nothing but a mound of earth. 
Dig in the side of these mounds, using 
a sharp stick or long-bladed knife. 
Place your bait back in the hole you 
have dug and set the trap in the soft 
earth in front of it. This is a set 
which is very popular among lots of 
trappers in the fox country north of 
fifty-three. 

Foxes travel the game trails exactly 
the same as coyotes travel 
sheep and cattle trails. 

And trees are continually 

falling in the big woods 

country; wind and storm 

uproots them and_ they 

crash down the line of 

least resistance. Often 

they fall across game 

trails and the larger ani- 

mals are forced to make 

detours, just as sheep do 

in a semi-settled district. 

Place your traps in the old cut-off, fig- 
uring out the approximate landing po- 
sition of the fox as he climbs or jumps 
over the obstruction. Only careful ob- 
servation can make one expert in know- 
ing just where to set the trap so the 
novice had better set two or three in 
a place. 

Whenever you kill a big game ani- 
mal, whether deer, moose, goat or bear, 
aim to visit the spot as soon as pos- 
sible with three or four fox traps. It 
is a lot better if one happens to have 
the traps with him at the time of the 
kill, but this is very seldom the case. 


Don’t set the traps too close to the 
bait but back several feet and you'll 
get a sly fox now and again that was 
too smart actually to come close enough 
to eat off the bait. 

For some reason foxes are always 
curious to investigate a place where a 
bear has been recently killed. I have 
known them to scratch all around such 


a place and evidently experience no. 


desire to eat of the remains. Much 
depends on whether the fox is hungry 
of course. We have used bear grease 
mixed with fish oil for fox scent and 
found it fairly good, especially after 
we had been using the skunk essence 
formerly alluded to. By using power- 
ful scents one will wise up the animals 
quicker for they come to associate the 
scent with danger. 

Speaking of scents and baits we will 
now mention a combination that has 
proved very successful in our own and 
others’ experience. We allude to smoked 
fish. Every trapper is something of an 
Izaak Walton and the writer is no 
exception. While never much of a 
fly caster we have always got our 
share of the finny denizens. Trout 
are usually plentiful in a fox country. 
We used to catch them in the fall and 
smoke the larger species such as bull 
trout, some of them being as much as 
ten and twelve pounds in weight. 


none by accident than otherwise 


we discovered this smoked fish to 

be peculiarly attractive to foxes and 
would take to it when there were thou- 
sands upon thousand of rabbits in the 
near-by woods. It had the advantage 
of being decidedly odorous as_ well, 
holding its powers as a scent far bet- 
ter than some of the more 

powerful attractors we 

have mentioned. Cold 

weather did not seem to 

affect its powers so much. 

Fresh fish, such as 

whitefish netted from the 
lakes in midwinter, is ex- 
cellent bait for foxes and 
will sometimes prove 
effective where nothing 
else seems to avail. 

The fox trapper will 
find many pests in the north country 
to make his life a “continual round of 
pleasure.” Rabbits get in his traps, 
especially in the trail sets, Canadian 
Jays or Whiskey Jacks will rob his sets 
of bait and the mice will carry away 
whatever remains. There are periods 
when wild life of various kinds is more 
plentiful than at other seasons and we 
have been in the woods when mice 
were so numerous they were an abso- 
lute detriment to trapping. A small bait 
they would destroy in no time and one 
winter we had a terrible time trying to 
keep our traps in any kind of shape. 


But we finally learned an ingenius 
way to outwit the tiny rascals: 

We took some of the smoked fish and 
dried it behind the stove until it was 
hard as a bone and a piece of it when 
crushed between thumb and finger 
would crumble in powder. Ever notice 
how mice will track over a_ small 
quantity of spilled flour, trying to 
carry it away. Slow work, isn’t it? 
Well, that’s the way the powder worked 
out that we ground up from the dried 
fish. Sprinkling it around the sets 
it was safe from the mice and yet 
retained its value as a fox lure. Which 
only goes to prove that experimenting 
does pay in trapping. 

Foxes like to travel on logs. The 
first silver fox we ever saw was in a 
trap at a log set. The log sloped down 
from the shores of a lake and into the 
water. When the lake froze over the 
foxes approached the ice by walking 
down this log. We saw where they 
stepped off and set a No. 3 trap there. 
First we got a nice red one and there 
a few days later, the silver. 

Whenever there are small lakes in 
the general line of his travels a fox 
rarely fails to visit them. It’s some- 
what difficult to make a set on an open 
lake in midwinter, for the wind sweeps 
through the natural clearing thus 
formed and swipes the snow back and 
forth until one never knows how deeply 
his trap is covered. But if there are 
enough foxes working such a place it 
will pay to try a set like this. 

Trappers often get such birds as 
ravens and owls in their bait sets. 
Take a raven, fasten it on to a stick 
and place the stick out a few rods from 
shore, upright so that your bird sets up 
a few feet above the surface of the 
snow. Put four or five traps, nicely 
covered, in the snow, say in a circle 
some twenty or thirty feet from the 
lure. Reynard is going to be curious 
enough to circle around that raven 
and if your traps are working right, 
he’s pretty apt to step in one of them. 
In a natural opening, such as a 
meadow where foxes hunt, the same set 
can be made. I took a big horned owl 
once and while he was warm fixed him 
so he’d freeze in such a shape that he 
would appear natural and then placed 
him so that he looked over a log to- 
ward a small mound, some yards dis- 
tant, where I had placed a fox trap. 
Reynard was pretty curious all right 
and I would have got him if the trap 
had not frozen down following a thaw. 

A fox isn’t half as wise as he thinks 
himself, sometimes; and again he’s about 
twice as sharp as the trapper figures. 

On certain occasions he will blundcr 
into a crude set, but at other times, all 
the trapper’s efforts seem to prove 
fruitless. But any fox can be caught. 
It is up to the trapper to discover how. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS AND THE 
QUESTION OF POLLUTION 


N estimating the value of legislation bearing on 
angling and our waterways it should be con- 
stantly kept in mind that stream pollution 

destroys more fish than are taken by all the anglers 
of the country. Therefore, nothing should be al- 
lowed to detract attention from that important 
question. We have laws in practically all of the 
states which regulate when game fish may be 
taken, the tackle which may be used and the 
number and size of those that may be caught. 

These laws are being better understood and bet- 
ter enforced each succeeding year. Our fish com- 
missioners are making progress on the rough fish 
problem, so that the only question that is lagging is 
the stream pollution subject. Year after year the 
question comes up in our legislatures and at fish 
and game conventions. Brave gestures are made 
but nothing really happens. Sometimes, after pro- 
longed agitation and vigorous demand by far- 
seeing sportsmen, when it looks as if something 
is really to be done, the whole question is diverted 
into some other channel. 

Last year it was the outboard motor. Two 
states from which much was expected in the cause 
of stream pollution, at the last minute ignored this 
important question and passed laws forbidding the 
use of outboard motors in trolling, and then went 
home well satisfied. The outboard motor is a labor- 
saving device of marked efficiency that has greatly 
enlarged the sphere of activities of sportsmen and 
anglers. It has enabled the old and the weak, and 
those in moderate circumstances, to cover inland 
waterways and enjoy vistas that heretofore were 
permitted only the strong and rich. Its usefulness 
was promptly recognized and its growth in the 
esteem and popularity of those who loved the out- 
doors has been steady. So many are now in use 
and they are being adopted so universally, that it 
is idle to legislate or to attempt to legislate against 
their use by either sportsmen or anglers. The time 
and energy that is spent in that direction is lost 
and a resentment is raised that makes itself felt 
when such important questions as stream pollution 
come up for consideration. 

We are building roads, automobiles, flying ma- 
chines, and outboard motors so rapidly, and they 
are in the possession of so many people, that noth- 
ing can be hoped for in the way of saving fish and 
geme by making it inaccessible. It is: impossible 
to block the roads that are opened up by mechani- 
cal achievements. Our frontiers have disappeared 
and the back country is being opened up rapidly. 
Interesting all of the people in the importance of 
preserving the purity of our water ways and pro- 
tecting them from all forms of pollution is the 
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most effective step that can be taken in the cause 
of conservation. It is a mistake to befog. this 
important question with minor issues, and’ the fact 
should not be lost sight of that it is by these tactics 
that a showdown in really important questions is 
frequently delayed and avoided. 
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30,000 ANTELOPE SURVIVE IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


IFFICULT as such an undertaking may seem, 
D a careful census has been taken of the prong- 
horned antelope in North America, and the 
areas now occupied by these big-game animals ap- 
proximately determined. The pronghorn is the 
only species of antelope native to America. 
Through the occupation of its territory by man it 
has been extirpated from many of its former 
haunts, but has survived in scattered small herds 
over a very large proportion of its original range 
in 16 of the Western States of this country and in 
Canada and in Mexico. In 1922 it became evident 
that the time had arrived for taking active mea- 
sures leading to the conservation of the dwindling 
numbers of the antelope if its extermination were 
to be averted, and accordingly a census was con- 
ducted during the following two years by field men 
of the Biological Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the cooperation of 
conservation societies, State agencies, and indivi- 
duals not only in this country but also in Canada 
and Mexico. The results of this census constitute 
the larger part of a report just published by the 
department on the “Status of the Pronghorned 
Antelope, 1922-1924,” as Department Bulletin 
No. 1346. 

According to the results reported there are now 
approximately ‘30,000 pronghorn existing in North 
America in a total of 286 scattered bands. These 
numbers seem sadly meager in comparison with 
the millions once inhabiting this continent. It has 
been estimated that the buffalo herds of this coun- 
try at one time numbered from thirty to sixty 
million animals, and in view of the greater terri- 
tory occupied by the pronghorn, it may be con- 
sidered a conservative estimate to place its prob- 
able original numbers at not less than thirty to 
forty millions, and probably more. 

A factor favorably influencing the conservation 
of the pronghorn is the attitude of such leading 
conservation organizations as the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Permanent Wild-Life Protection 
Fund, the American Bison Society, and the Cali- 
fornia Associated Societies for the Conservation of 
Wild Life, all of which are interested in the future 
of the antelope. This factor together with the 
establishment of refuges and the execution of re- 
stocking experiments will play an important part 
in the conservation of the antelope. 

Copies of the antelope bulletin may be obtained 
upon application to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
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INDIAN ROCK PAINTINGS MAY YIELD 
HISTORIC SECRETS 
“THAT valuable and surprising information 
about the prehistoric inhabitants of America 


_ Inay be obtainable from the paintings and in- 
scriptions known to exist on rocks in various parts 
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of the country is the idea urged here today by Dr. 
BE. E. Free, Science Editor of The Forum. The 
public is asked to supply information of the loca- 
tions of such examples of prehistoric American art, 
so that these examples may be photographed and 
studied scientifically before they disappear or are 
defaced. 

Last year in the northwestern corner of Arizona 
a scientific expedition, headed by Mr. Samuel 
Hubbard, of Oakland, California, found some re- 
markable rock pictures supposedly made by pre- 
historic man. One of these pictures looked much 
like a dinosaur, one of the long-extinct reptiles 
which geologists have reconstructed from fossil 
bones. Others looked like the ibex, an antelope- 
like creature which lives in Asia but is known, even 
in fossil form, in America. 

If these really are ibex, where did the ancient 
artist see them? Has the Pacific Coast experienced 
some pre-Columbian visit from Asiatics, like the 
ancient visit of Leif Ericson to our Atlantic Coast? 
This is by no means impossible. Early settlers in 


California relate a story of the finding, years ago, | 


of a complete Chinese junk, buried in the gold 
gravels. 

Rock pictures and inscriptions are known to oc- 
cur in many places in the United States. They 
have always been ascribed to the present-day In- 
dians, which is no doubt quite correct for the ma- 
jority of the examples. But possibly some of 
them are more ancient and more important. The 
paintings on the walls of gorges and caves in Spain 
and France were neglected for years. Now the 
mscientists are reading much ancient history from 
hem. Possibly we are neglecting a similar asset 
yuin the United States. 

Many of the localities where rock paintings oc- 
cur are recorded in the scientific reports, but there 

ust be hundreds of others, Dr. Free thinks, which 

ave never been described scientifically and are 
known only to individuals. The Forum has under- 
aken to collect information of all such paintings 
hich can be located. Scientists will then visit the 
more important ones and endeavor to decipher 
hat they mean and who made them. 

All persons who know of prehistoric inscriptions 

or paintings which deserve study and record are 
rged, therefore, to send brief descriptions of 
hem, with exact directions for finding the locality, 
0 The Science Editor of The Forum, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Such information will 
be gratefully acknowledged. It may prove of great 
alue to science, 
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A PERSONAL MATTER 


HE appalling increase in forest fires recently 
should give much concern to every American 


citizen. The U. S. Forest Service and the 
Btate forestry bodies are already awake to the 
seriousness of the forest fire situation of the coun- 
ry, but the people are asleep, says the New York 
state College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
An area almost as large as New York State was 
burned over in 1924, approximately 28 million 
cres. It would cost at least $300,000,000 to re- 
orest this land. At the rate we are planting trees 
t would take 300 years to do it. The records for 
®24 show an increase of 100% over the average 


yearly fires for the last nine years. In 1924 there 
were 262 fires for every day in the year. 

A few years ago only several hundreds of thou- 
sands of people went into forest regions for recrea- 
tion, health and sport; today there are probably 
15 million visitors to the forests. As 90% of the 
forest fires are caused by the carelessness or the 
intention of human beings, it begins to look as if 
the question of how long we shall have forests de- 
pends largely upon the number of people who go 
into the woods for one purpose or another. 

Ninety-two thousand forest fires in a year is a 
serious menace to the economic welfare of the 
country, especially as each fire has in it the possi- 
bility of wiping out large forest areas that have 
taken hundreds of years to grow, destroying recre- 
ation grounds, cities and settlements, killing fish 
life, wild game, and taking its annual toll of human 
life. The U.S. Forest Service states that the fight 
against forest fires is the own personal fight of 
each individual. 

‘It certainly is in money because the individual 
bears the losses; it is in morality because it is a 
crime against nature to destroy a forest with its 
wild life, and it is potentially because the forest is 
a strong arm of the natural defense. 
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WALKING 


HE longer man lives the less he uses his legs 
- in walking. I allude to the American. Most 

nationalities beyond the seas walk because 
they are not blessed nor burdened with cheap 
methods of easy locomotion. The American rides 
because he must get to a certain place at a certain 
time, and it matters not if it be pleasure or busi- 
ness, and in getting there in record time he can 
devote more minutes to the making of money or 
the pleasure of his play. He wants speed in living, 
and wheels give it. Where he once wore out shoe 
leather he now wears out trousers and self too. 
The old method was a matter of energy, and the 
new creates indolence. 

And yet walking is not dead as a door nail, nor 
extinct as the dodo, nor has it joined the lost arts. 
The trolley car nearly banished the art of pe- 
destrianism, while the invention of the motor car 
gave it a blow that proved almost fatal, yet walk- 
ing is still indulged in by a few men and women 
who have the courage of their convictions. They 
are a select company who are widely scattered, and 
most of them are famous in their line. 

Do not think for a moment I allude to walking 
as an athletic feat or a matter of sheer endurance. 
It may be a stroll, a promenade, a half a day’s 
grind, a regular walk. It may be one mile, three 
miles, seven miles or a hundred mile hike. It may 
be along the waterfront, in the parks, out toward 
and beyond the city’s frontiers, or seeing the 
United States. Taken as one can take it and regu- 
larly, one may recover the use and beauty of the 
limbs, and it is not strange to write that the world 
and life begin to assume a brighter glow. 

And the time to begin is in the winter, of a 
January day—fair weather and bad. See land- 
scapes and make friends with nature, learn the 
great lesson of forest and stream, receive the im- 
pressions of the moods of the passing seasons, and 
suddenly you will find life is sweeter, the world 
brighter, the days more instructive. 
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alert for weather changes at this 
time of year. About last Janu- 
ary 1st, a terrible cold wave descended 
from the north, coming suddenly. ‘In 
the West, it came about Christmas 
time, and in the East about New Year’s 
Day. The change was very extreme. 
Some birds are very intelligent and 
can at once hunt up shelter in such 
time of need. This is a distinctive 
feature of the Mongolian pheasant. 
The Chinese ringneck, however, will be 
likely to lie out and be frozen the next 
morning. Should you have a lot of 
quail, such as the blue, Bob white, 
Mearns, Gambel's, all in one large pen, 
note how all will huddle together in a 
circle at this time of the year, heads 
out and tails in. As you watch their 
beady little eyes, with no motion at all 
on their part, you can examine them 
closely and you will find that they are 
ali mixed together, not all Bob whites 
in one lot, all blue in another lot, and so 
on. A suspicious move on your part 
and the entire circle bursts apart all at 
once. Quail will not flock like this after 
the first days of spring but during 
winter all quail will huddle. I had 
mine in ‘such a large pen that each 
kind could easily have formed separate 
rings, but they did not. 


Las game breeder must always be 


[* your quarters are limited so that 
you must, for a while, place a lot of 
birds together during the non-breeding 
season, so that you can give your 
spring breeding pens a rest, then I 
advise you to keep a constant watch on 
your male birds. Birds have individual 
likes and dislikes, just lke children. 
For instance, I have a big Manchurian 
eared pheasant cock that wilt tolerate 
Golden pheasant cocks in his pen. But 
put an Amherst cock in with him and 
he immediately proceeds to beat him up. 
The Amherst cocks will peck the life 
out of the Goldens but will not bother 
the Green pheasant cocks. Neither do 
they bother with the Vulturine guineas. 
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Practical Game Breeding 


The Care of Birds in Winter and a Discussion of 


Propagation Possibilities 


By GrEorGE HEBDEN CorRsAN 


It is best not to have your breeding 
pheasants together. Put the cocks and 
hens together about the end of Febru- 
ary and you will have better fertility. 
You could have them next each other, 
where they can see and hear each other 
but I would not put them in the same 
pen through the winter months. Then, 
if you can arrange to put them together 
without catching them in your hands, 
so much the better. 

Good fertility in game bird eggs is 
required in every case. The sale of 
non-fertile eggs is quite needless and is 
a terrible disappointment to buyers. 
Plenty of room and plenty of exercise 
helps to do away with non-fertile egg 
laying. 


WELL-BALANCED mixed feed 

for pheasants and other game 
birds is so essential that too much stress 
cannot be laid on this important detail 
of breeding, for pheasants and other 
game birds cannot live on chicken 
scratch feed. A very good feed for 
pheasants and some of the rarer gal- 
liaceous game birds is as follows: Fine 
gravel or coarse sand; charcoal; 
chopped alfalfa; spring wheat screen- 
ings; sunflower seeds; buckwheat; 
Kaffir corn; maize; Sudan grass seed; 
hemp; flax seed; oats. For the smaller 
game birds, such as quail and par- 
tridge, use the second grade of spring 
wheat screenings, which consist chiefly 
of weed seeds; also use the smaller 
sunflower seeds instead of the large 
Russian and black seeds, otherwise use 
the same mixture. 

Game breeders who have been long 
in the: game bird breeding business 
know many tricks that they keep to 
themselves, but, for my part, my busi- 
ness and my desire is to have as much 
an increase and success as possible for 
all who are trying to propagate game. 
This is also true of some game breed- 
ers. One game breeder particularly 
said to me some little time ago when 
I visited him: 








“The more we have in this work the 
better. If you know any one who wants 
to go into this line of business, near 
me, send him along and I will tell him} 
all I know. This State can stand more | 
breeders.” 

One of the things to watch for dur 
ing January is the safety of your en 
closed pen. Heavy, wet snow is apt 
to break the tops. If the sides of your 
pens are 1” or 1%” mesh, the top 
should be 2” mesh as I have never 
known this size to break under snow, 
Of course, it is easier for sparrows to 
enter the pens. but it is better that} 
than a broken pen. Besides sparrow 
traps should take care of all sparrows 
in your neighborhood. 

Have your floors quite dry and have 
an abundance of coarse sand indoors 
where it will not get wet and freez 
solid. Also use a pile of nice, clean 
snow, in place of water, during free: 
ing weather. Always knock down the 
perches in very severe weather and 
have a good layer of hay dust or chaff 
for the birds so they can bury their 
feet in it. In this way, they are not 
liable to freeze toes and feet. 
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Por your outdoor free range, where 
you leave the really hardy birds 
out all winter, there is nothing t, 
equal an old piano box, placed so that 
the only open end faces south, and 
there is no flooring. On account o 
the particular shape of the piano box 
there is likely to be a bare spd 
free from snow drift. Here you cal 
scatter your wheat screenings or oats 
or barley or mixed grains of the 
coarser cheaper kinds. Or you can us 
this plan to attract the quail, partridge, 
grouse, pheasants and wild turkeys of 
the neighborhood to remain with you all 
winter, staying on your place so that 
you will have the pleasure of seeing 
them about. Now, why ask your mal 
to do this? Why not do it yourself. 
If I were a billionaire, I know o 
nothing so nerve-resting, soothing and 
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quieting, nothing so pleasurable as to 
make the rounds of my woods and 
hedges and see that the game birds, 
during the bitter cold weather, are fed 
and are as comfortable as possible. 
Such pleasure, joy and exercise vibrate 
the digestive powers to an extent un- 
dreamed of by your stomach specialist. 
I have often watched Jack Miner go 
out with a pail of grain to feed his 
birds and I have: always noticed that 
he was mentally eating the grain with 
his birds and really enjoying life. 


HE work begun several years ago: 
introducing Chinese ring neck 
pheasants into the States of Oregon 
and Washington so that they have 
spread across this country; the intro- 
ducing of Hungarian partridges into 
Alberta so that they have spread across 
two provinces to the east and into two 
states to the south, should be continued 
until we have introduced all the best 
game birds of the world into North 
America. 
Just a year ago last September I 
travelled from Beaumont, Texas, to 
Toronto, Ontario, by day, stopping at 


Photo by James, Toronto. 


New Orleans and other cities over 
night. My wife looked out of the car 
window on one side and I watched out 
of the other, but aside from a flock 
of plover, we saw nothing but crows 
all the way north. There is plenty of 
space in this country for more game 
birds and more variety of game birds, 
for not only millions, but for billions of 
them. This month we can make a good 
beginning with our native birds and 
with the birds we have in pens. A 
good time, too, to determine our policy 
towards game birds for the coming 
year. “Cut down the bag limits and 
cut down the shooting season,” advises 
our friend, Dr. Hornaday. But show 
me any game to shoot. Every day of 
the hunting season I can show you hun- 
dreds of thousands of hunters coming 
back without a bird, with, perhaps, 
only a rabbit or two. So we must breed 
game for a while and get our sport on 
hunting vermin. That’s good sport, too. 
More than you would imagine. 


E must have a great variety of 
game, too, so that, as sometimes 
happens, when an epidemic strikes one 


variety of bird until it is almost ex- 
terminated, something else is at hand 
to take its place. I use this plan in 
planting nut trees in my valley of 12% 
acres. This work, like my birds, is just 
a hobby and I have planted some rare 
and valuable nut trees. In order to be 
successful I plant a number of varieties 
so as to ensure sufficient growth of nut 
trees for the valley. 


O, if May or June is hot and dry, or 
wet, I can rejoice either way. If 
the weather is wet, the newly planted 
trees that would be sufficient to start 
would be doing extra well; the grass 
and clover would be very tender for the 
baby wild geese of which I have several 
varieties and all would live. On the 
other hand, if the weather is hot 
and dry, all the upland game birds will 
bring their babies through their trying 
period. This is the plan I would sug- 
gest to you who are contemplating 
game breeding for success: get into it 
in a mixed way and do not depend on 
all one variety. But do not go into the 

work on too large a scale at first. 
I have just received a long letter 


The beautiful vulturine Guinea fowl at Echo Valley, a really tough African bird that promises to be a good game 
proposition for the entire South from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 





from a high school boy who wants to 
work and has chosen fur farming, pre- 
ferably mink farming. This is not a 
bad idea at all, as the boy, starting 
early, can gradually work into an 
enormous business. He can start on 
one pair of mink, study the animals 
thoroughly and gradually increase un- 
til he has thoroughly established him- 
self in a paying business. Personally, 
I think that is the only place for mink, 
on a fur farm, as they are most de- 
structive creatures and destroy an 
enormous quantity of good game. 


NOTHER high school boy wants to 

breed wood and mandarin ducks. 
This specialty will go well, as these two 
varieties will work well together. Of 
course, some will doubtless escape and 
spread the breeds around the neighbor- 
hood, as white European swans have 
done in the Eastern States, and black 
swans in the Pacific States. 

An Ohio breeder of blue quail pur- 
posely allows some free, so he writes 
me, and as he is a commercial breeder 
I think this a most excellent spirit. I 
have, myself, allowed Bob white quail, 
Mongolian pheasants and Mallard 
ducks free to ramble about the country 
but as they are promptly shot, in and 
out of season, I do not intend to allow 
any others to have so much freedom. 
There are no game birds of any kind 
within fifty miles of Toronto. I have 
never, during my life, seen a hunter go 
out and secure a bag of birds. For 
parents to encourage high school boys 
to go out and shoot game when there is 
practically none present is the height 
of destructive waste. 


T is far better to teach them to go out 
and shoot vermin only and to study 
game breeding so as to replenish North 
America. As it is now, Torontonians, 
even to see an elk, have to travel three 
and a half days by rail. To see a wild 
buffalo they have 
to travel for two 
weeks. To see 
wild swans they 
have to travel to 
Lake Johnston, 
Saskat chewan. 
That lake is 30 
miles south of 
Moose Jaw. To 
see moose they 
have to travel a 
whole day, 24 
hours; deer, 12 
hours. To shoot 
wild ducks, they 
really have to go 
to Manitoba! 

If 1926 is not 
time to breed 
game, when will 
it be time? There 
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is nothing to shoot, except an odd rab- 
bit, within one day’s travel from To- 
ronto. This is the truth and would 
certainly astonish Englishmen who 
come here with rifles to shoot wolves. 
Yet, I, who live almost within the limits 
of Toronto, at Echo Valley, can go to 
Echo Valley any time and trap weasels, 
mink, skunk; shoot great horned owls 
during the winter; hawks and other 
owls the year round, that destroy game, 
while every day of the year I can see 
and hear crows by the hundreds. There 
is just as much sport in shooting crows 
as in shooting plover, snipe and wood- 
cock, to say nothing of quail. Of 
course, these birds are good to eat, but 
they are not very plentiful, and they 
are very fine birds for destroying our 
injurious insects which are increasing 
so rapidly. Shooting such birds is 
really a very bad habit. 


BELIEVE in campaigning and I 

intend to keep at it until we have not 
merely a score of commercial game 
breeders, as we have today, but thou- 
sands, yes fully ten thousand large 
game farmers and a hundred thousand 
small farmers. This magazine, which 
I have read since I was a small boy, 
has done its best to conserve the game 
birds of North America. Still there is 
none in comparison to what there 
should be. Consider, for a moment: 
every acre of mixed farm land could, 
with the greatest ease, support a pair 
of upland game birds; every acre of 
swamp, every acre of creek bottom land 
could support a pair of waterfowl. 
Very well. Go out on a hundred acre 
farm and look around you. You won’t 
see even one pair of game birds, much 
less a hundred pairs. 

Last March, about the middle of the 
month, we came down to Denver, Colo- 
rado, from Billings, Montana. I looked 
out of the car windows as we ap- 
proached Boulder and on toward Den- 


A Magellan goose on her nest on the Bendick game farm. This bird raised her 


young successfully. 


ver and saw almost a pair of pheasants 
to the acre. Coming south from Cal- 
gary, Alberta, we could see the same 
thing with Hungarian partridges. 
Here are two sections of the country 
where game breeding is being put into 
effect by the government, with the aid 
of the citizens, and results are showing. 


ALL on me when you start game 

breeding so that I can help you 
avoid mistakes, as I can give you point- 
ers to keep you from making a failure 
and you can work out the success your- 
self. A year ago in December, I had 
an article on breeding wild geese in 
Farm Life, and a little later, one on 
wild ducks. I was surprised at the 
number of letters I received from real 
farmers who wanted information. I 
had to write answers that far exceeded 
the length of the original articles! 


WOULD really like to swing some 
of these tired business men, who re- 
tire from city work to playing golf, to 
something really worth while, that is 
far more valuable than punching a hole 
in the atmosphere with a golf ball. 
More exercising, to, as well as more 
enjoyable. Let us send to Africa, Asia, 
Australia, South America and Europe 
for all the really worth while upland 
game birds and waterfowl and stock 
North America with these birds before 
the native stock is exterminated by the 
wielders of cheap firearms. Europe 
and Australia are looking after their 
native birds so it is not likely they will 
be exterminated any more than they 
are now or have been for some time. 
But the natives of the other countries, 
and visiting hunters, will not bother 
much about the conservation of their 
game birds. The Indians of Central 
America are eating the ocellated tur- 
keys. If they are good game for them, 
they are good game for our southern 
states. And so on. Who’s going to 
start something? 


GAME 
BREEDING 
QUERIES 


Answered by 
George H.Corsan 


Query: Can 
wild duck and 
chicken eggs be 
hatched in the 
same incubator: 
Y. B., New York. 


Answer: I 
should say no, as 
the heat required 
for chicken eggs 
is a degree or so 
higher than for 


(Cont. on p. 48) 
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time of day, nor the fact that 

we were too far from camp to 
hope to make it that night, and to 
make matters worse we had no food, 
so we decided to cook some goat meat 
on a stick. 

After my Billy was skinned, we 
made our way up to Jim’s old Nanny 
and skinned her. By this time it was 
too dark to try to get off this ledge, 
and the only wood we could find was 
an old tree that had lodged around 
on a very narrow end of the ledge. It 
was too large to carry, so we put some 
big rocks on the down hillside, so it 
couldn’t roll off and finally got a fire 
going at one end of the log. We hud- 
dled up close to the fire and Jim put 
some of the goat meat on a stick and 
roasted it, but as hungry as I felt I 
couldn’t eat it as it was very tough 
and tasted burnt. 

It was searchingly cold by now, with 
a wind blowing up, and our leather 
jackets were just as wet with per- 
spiration, as if we’d fallen in the water, 
and considerably colder. I was so cold 
my teeth chattered. We wrapped the 
goat skins around our backs, with the 
fur side in, but the smoke from our 
fire kept following us wherever we’d 
move. We also had a time keeping 
our log burning, for we had to be care- 
ful in order to make it last until morn- 
ing when we knew it would be bitter 
cold. We didn’t sleep any all night, 
as we were afraid to go to sleep near 
the fire for fear our clothes would 
catch on fire and as soon as we got 
away from it a little we were too cold 
to sleep, therefore we just sat up by 
the fire all night. 


BOUT midnight some coyotes down 

in the canyon set up an outlandish 
yelping, and once later we heard a 
wild yell that we supposed was a cou- 
gar. It was. getting colder all the 
time, and I will always remember how 
funny Jim looked with that goat skin 
around him, the flesh side out, when 
he viewed the rim where daylight 
should first be noticed and said “My 
God, won’t morning ever come.” As 
soon as the sky did brighten a little 
we started to work our way down, hav- 
ing to secure a new route, for ‘t was 
impossible to go down the same way 
that we had come up. 


ET in now we had not realized the 


A GOAT HUNT 


Conclusion 


in \daho 


By J. FreD REYNOLDS 


Before we reached the bottom it was 
broad daylight, and we were warmed 
up by this time aplenty for the skins 
with the heads and feet on weighed 
forty pounds or more to say nothing of 
our rifles. The climb we had ahead 
of us was very steep and through heavy 
underbrush and fallen logs with some 
bad slide rock thrown in for good 
measure, but weak as we were we man- 
aged to get to the top with our load 
where we were obliged to hang our 
skins in a tree and go on without them 
—both of us being so exhausted and 
wobbly from the want of food and sleep 
that we didn’t know whether we were 
equal to the next hard climb before we 
had a down hill trail for camp, but the 
thought that “Doc” and Albert would 
probably be waiting in camp with 
something cooked for us to eat was all 
that spurred us on. Several times we 
stumbled and fell just lying there a 
minute for the want of ambition to 
pick ourselves up and start on again. 


OWEVER, to make a long story 
short, we at last staggered into 
camp, but we could see at a glance that 
the other fellows hadn’t been in camp 
either, everything being just as we had 
left it. We lost no time in opening a 
can of peaches and smearing some pea- 
nut butter on a couple of sour dough 
biscuits we found in the Dutch oven, 
and after we had literally “stuffed” 
these down, tumbled into bed knowing 
nothing more until we were awakened 
by a war whoop from “Doc,” and the 
Guide, as they stumbled into the camp 
in the same condition in which we ar- 
rived two hours before, as it was now 
after five o’clock in the afternoon. 
“Doc” was as pale as a sheet, and even 
Albert looked pretty peaked for they 
too had sat by a campfire all night 
without any sleep or food, and didn’t 
get a shot at any goats until an hour 
oz so before they reached camp—each 
getting a nice goat not more than a 
half mile ‘rom where Jim and I had 
crossed the summit and left our goat 
hides. 


EXT morning we all set out to- 
gether to bring in our hides. We 
took some pictures before we started 
on in with them, and needless to say, 
we were a pretty happy bunch when 
we landed in camp with our treasured 


trophies, where we salted them well 
and got things ready to break camp 
early next morning for our main camp 
at Albert’s cabin. We reached it the 
next evening shortly after sundown, 
finding Henry with a big feed on for 
us, he having seen us coming at some 
distance with his glasses. 


E spent the next day just resting 

not moving away from the cabin, 
until nearly sundown when we couldn’t 
resist going to the river for some trout. 
They were biting fine—just long 
enough for us to get a nice string 
each. 

In the morning we all set out to se- 
cure a good deer head each, “Doc” and 
Albert going together and Henry, Jim 
and I going in another direction—-this 
time with our rifles in the scabbards on 
our saddles. We soon spotted a .ittle 
bunch of deer along the hillside, and 
could see through the field glasses that 
there was a nice head among them. 
After some little maneuvering Jim 
made a beautiful shot, bringing down 
Mr. Buck with a bullet through his 
neck, which we later discovered had 
also struck his spine, accounting for its 
killing him almost instantly. We bled 
and dressed him, then proceeded on. 


a= passing up several little 
bunches for the want of the right 
head, we ran onto a little herd as we 
came around a point, but they jumped 
and started to run. We could see two 
beauties among them and one espe- 
cially good one, so Henry and I each 
took a shot, but missed. We waited 
for them to stop a minute, which they 
obligingly did, and as the big one 
looked around at us I landed a shot 
from my 250-3000 in his left shoulder 
—giving one jump he fell dead. Henry 
and I had fired almost simultaneously 
—he plugging the other big fellow just 
back of his shoulder after which he 
was able to make only a couple of 
bounds when he crumpled down. We 
stepped two hundred and ninety-five 
long steps to where mine fell. He was 
a beautiful specimen and as fat as 
butter. We had no little trouble load- 
ing these big bucks on our saddle 
horses, for we had to blindfold the 
horses and then to tie a deer on a horse 
to make it stay is no tenderfoot’s job. 

Soon after we had reached camp and 
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A trophy well worth the hardsh 


hung up our deer “Doc” and Albert 
came in with two deer and right here 
I lost all laurels on deer heads, as un- 
til now I had the prize head, but “Doc” 
had a regular “moose deer,” as Albert 
called it, discounting mine in every 
measurement. I was just as tickled 
over his good luck as he, and I was only 
sorry that he had the misfortune to 
have hit it in the face, which marred 
the scalp considerably, making the use 
of the original scalp impossible in the 
mounted trophy. 


OME of the horses had to be shod 

before we started back on the long 
pack out, so Jim decided to stay in 
camp the next day and help Henry 
with the shoeing, while Albert, “Doc” 
and I took a ride up into the high hills 
where there were pinion pines, and 
where the bear would be found at this 
time of the year, if there were any 
not holed up yet. 

We had the horses saddled before 
sun up, took the Airedales and were 
off, reaching the summit shortly before 
noon, ‘where we left the horses, going 
on afoot up a rocky peak that was too 
rough for the horses. We had not 
gone far when Albert struck a fresh 
mountain lion track in the snow. Not 
far away, the trail led in along side 
of another track, both fresh. The 
dogs took the trail—old Red, the larg- 
est Airedale, in the l-id, going still 
higher up over the rugged pinacle that 
opened up on a little hollow dip, where 
there were big pinion pines. 

The dogs were quite a little in the 
lead, and as Red reached the top he 
let out a growl and tore down out of 
sight after something. Albert said he 
never acted that way unless there was 
really something there. We scrambled 


ips of the trip. 


up over the rocks at break-neck speed 
trying to keep up with Albert. When 
we reached the top the dogs had dis- 
appeared among the trees, but we 
could hear them barking and raising 
Ned on in among the trees. We fol- 
lowed their trail, and Albert by this 
time was almost out of sight ahead of 
us, but pretty soon he yelled “Come on 
boys, they’ve got ’em treed.” When 
we caught up with him, he pointed the 
dogs out running around two big 
trees, looking up and barking to beat 
the band. There to our surprise were 
two of the big cats away up in 
the trees, one in each tree, not fifteen 
yards apart. We moved up a little 
closer when Albert told us each to take 
one, and to be sure and take good aim. 
Adhering to his advice, we let go to- 
gether—when down came the two cats 
with a thud, and the dogs pounced on 
them snapping and biting, making the 
fur fly, but our shots were placed just 
right and the big devils were not able 
to put up any fight. As soon as we were 
sure they were dead we skinned them 
hurriedly and started for camp, having 
some time getting the hides on our 
horses. 


Cy only regret was that we had 
forgotten our kodak and missed 
getting a good picture. It was after 
sundown when we reached camp for 
our last night before starting home in 
the morning. 

We had a long, cold, but very event- 
ful and enjoyable trip out, packing by 
way of Salmon, Idaho, from where we 
took a truck for Challis. “Slippery” 
Dillon, one of Salmon’s good sports- 
men, insisted on taking us on a short 
duck shoot the morning we were to 
leave, borrowing shot guns and waders 


for us all from Mr. B. Madlock, who 
has one of the best collections of guns 
and hunting paraphernalia I have ever 
seen. 


WE left Salmon before sun up and 

were on the duck shooting ground 
in time for the morning flight. “Slip- 
pery” certainly knew just where to 
take us for we got nearly our limit in 
less than two hours, and they were all 
big fat mallards. This little shoot 
ended our hunting for this trip, and 
we hurried on to Idaho Falls, where we 
left our heads with McGee, the Taxi- 
dermist, for mounting, and made speed 
on home with our game. 


American Canoe Association 
News 


HE American Canoe Association 

will hold its 1926 Camp on Lake 
George. This will be the first Camp 
since 1902 to be held away from the 
Thousand Islands. Sugar Island, lo- 
cated between Clayton and Gananoque, 
owned by the Association, has been the 
scene of twenty-three consecutive 
Camps. 

At Crosby-Side Park, Lake George, 
the American Canoe Association was 
formed in 1880. In 1881-2 the canoe- 
ists met on Lake George on Lorna 
Island, in 1888 the Annual Camp was 
again held on Lake George, this time 
on Long Island. In 1921 they dedi- 
cated a monument at the exact spot 
where the Convention of Canoeists met 
in 1880. So in returning to this beauti- 
ful Lake for an Annual Camp, the 
American Canoe Association is return- 
ing to the scenes of its early history. 

When the canoeists first visited Lake 
George they went by boat, as in this 
day, to Albany, a morning train to 
Whitehall, then by boat to Ticonderoga, 
where the night was spent and the 
next morning an old-fashioned stage- 
coach was taken for the North end of 
the Lake. 

Today many will travel in their own 
private stagecoach, at a greater speed 
than the trains of those early days, 
with their canoes on a trailer or 
strapped on top of the automobile. 

Today even with the little refine- 
ments in the rig of the sailing canoe 
developed in the years of contest, many 
due to the inventive genius of the late 
Paul Butler, and modifications in the 
design of the canoe itself, the sport is 
still the same. A one-man’s game, skip- 
per and crew, only himself to con- 
sider, win or lose. 





A Fly Rod - 
North o’ the 


By 
FRANK DUFRESNE 


up there alright, salmon, gray- 

ling, trout, pickerel and half 
a dozen more kinds which ain’t in the 
books, but why fool around ’em with 
a fishin’ pole when you can get a grain 
sack full off an Eskimo for a dollar 
or a plug of cheap chewing tobacco,” 
—so sayeth the old sourdough at Nome 
when I mentioned going on a long trip 
up into the Kobuk River country and 
of my intention to introduce a long 
line of flies, spinners and wobblers to 
those denizens of the frigid deep. 

I backed the old-timer into a corner, 
decorated his face with a panatela and 
began a patient explanation which had 
to do with the fact that it wasn’t the 
fish that I wanted, but the catching of 
them. I want to know what a grayling 
would do with a bass plug; would an 
Arctic trout rise to a big, green imi- 
tation grasshopper, even though he had 
never seen its living counterpart? How 
would the voracious pike regard a 
treble-hooked spinner—and what other 
strange fish I might induce to try con- 
clusions with the tempting devices of 
man which I would dangle luringly be- 
fore their noses. Oh, ther: were hosts 
of experiments I had in mind and I 
cared not for this old-timer’s informa- 
tion of what scaly heaps a plug of 
cheap chewing tobacco would produce. 
There were plenty of fish there—that 
was enough. Up north of the Arctic 
circle! Casting and trolling in waters 
that had never before wet a line! 
Catching fish not in the books! Could 
mortal angler desire more! 


66 C UESS you’ll find plenty of fish 


| Ravine Nome early in June on 
the staunch little gas schooner, 
“Hazel,” we passed through Bering 
Strait into the Arctic Ocean and pres- 
ently after seventy-two hours of con- 
tinuous sunshine we came to anchor at 
Kotzebue, a trading post near the 


mouth of the Kobuk River. Here we 
Picked up a couple of Eskimo guides 
and began our journey up the river. 
The Kobuk at its mouth splits up 
and forms innumerable grassy deltas 
where hundreds of squabbling, squawk- 
ing waterfowl berated us soundly for 
disturbing their domestic serenity. One 
old bluebill mother was particularly 
vehement. The prow of our vessel cut 
her baby brood fairly in the center and 
until the stern had passed Mrs. Blue- 


bill was profanely certain that this big, 
lumbering monster had swallowed half 
of them. 

Gradually the river gathered itself 
into one good-sized twisting ribbon and 
as we wound our way up its length I 
noticed with a thrill many fish break- 
ing water along the shores. I was 
minded to stop several times but my 
Eskimo pilot says, “Bimeby better,” so 
on we went until close to midnight and 
dropped anchor just off a lone reindeer 
herder’s tent on the gravelly shore. 

“Plenty grayling you find there,” 
with a wave of his hand the Eskimo 
signified the whole shore line. Tum- 
bling into the dory we hastily rowed 
ashore. I extended the rod, bent on 
a Jock Scott and tossed it lightly into 
a foam-flecked ripple. Slam! Bang! 
It had barely touched the surface when 
a grayling leaped clear of the water as 
he missed, less than an instant later he 
nailed it and the reel sung merrily as 
away he darted. I brought him to 
creel a few minutes later, a glistening, 
greenish-black fellow weighing about 
two pounds with the characteristic ex- 
tremely high-speckled dorsal fin. The 
next cast brought similar success. I 
tried several small spinners and wob- 
blers with equal luck. These unso- 
phisticated grayling hesitated at noth- 
ing but struck at everything offered. 

Absorbed and busy 
shifting from one lure to 
another there came to 
my ears a sound queerly 
like the distant grunt- 
ing of a thousand pigs. 

Shades of Chicago, what 

could it be? As I lis- 

tened in mystification I 

heard the sharp bark of 

a collie and presently 

from the bordering fringe of deep 
spruces a herd of reindeer numbering 
a thousand or more issued and made 
their way to the river above me to 
drink. The old females led the way 
and close to the flank of each mother 
trotted the little fawns, grunting in a 
manner very like an old porker. The 
whole herd, bulls, females and fawns 
all bore antlers of assorted sizes still 
in the velvet. Framed there against 
the dark green of the spruces and the 
silvery blue waters with the gorgeous 
colors of an Arctic midnight sunlight 
playing upon them they made a pic- 


Tale of Angling in 
Arctic Waters 


CIRCLE 


ture to treasure everlastingly in mem- 
ory’s album. 

Next day as we sat around the mos- 
quito smudge on shore the talk turned 
to big fish. Yes, there were plenty 
of them, too, just around the next bend 
in a slough. From what I could gather 
off the Eskimos these fish might be 
tempted to take anything from a red 
rag to a live muskrat. I produced my 
full line of lures and the Eskimos ex- 
amined the different gaudy baits with 
much interest. After watching their 
grayling of the evening before con- 
duct themselves in a way they had 
never seen grayling act before, they 
were quite ready to believe anything 
possible in these magic contraptions. 
“You take um my kyak. You ketchum 
plenty,” offered the old chief. 


ska this story is not about my hair- 
breadth escapes in the tippiest, 
flimsiest watercraft in the world, and 
except casually to mention that a birch 
bark canoe is a flat bottom scow in 
comparison to a kyak, I will pass over 
the next immediate and wet happen- 
ings by saying that sometime later I 
arrived at the slough in question with 
determination still alive to catch a 
Selawik, whatever that was, or bust. 
I hung what garments I could spare on 
convenient limbs to dry and unlimbered 

the telescope rod for ac- 

tion. The water of that 

slough was as clear as 

crystal and close to the 

top here and there all 

over the place lay my 

Selawik, great northern 

pike running all the way 

from fifteen inches to 

more than a yard in 

length. My hands shook 
with eagerness as I fastened on a red- 
headed bass plug and cast it about six 
feet beyond and slightly ahead of a big 
fellow that lay close in. To my sur- 
prise he paid it no attention. Three 
times I paraded this irresistible-look- 
ing plug before his pikeship in alluring 
solicitation till finally he cast a suspi- 
cious eye aloft and with an almost im- 
perceptible flickering of fins began 
moving slowly out and away. I knew I 
had to produce another line of novelties, 
and do it quick, or lose a customer. On 
went a weedless pork rind veteran and 
with a mighty swirl the sale was made. 
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T took me twenty minutes to land 

that Arctic warrior. He fought with 
the ferocity of a tiger. At times my 
tiny rod buckled to the danger point 
and were it not for the fact that I 
could look into the clear depths and 
see what this fellow was up to all the 
time I believe he would have won the 
battle. This pike had a way of mak- 
ing one rush right on top of another 
that took yards of line, but a full troll- 
ing reel was more than he could quite 
get away with.. His weight was eight 
or nine pounds, I should judge. 


TOOK seven in all. By the looks 

of that slough I could have kept on 
for a week but seven of these pike with 
their forty odd pounds was all I cared 
or dared, to freight on that Mephisto- 
phelean kyak. 

That evening the breeze that had 
been softly and benevolently fanning 
us since coming into the river ceased, 
whereupon we were assailed by bigger, 
hungrier and more mosquitos than I 
ever knew existed. We built a smudge 
of moss, we daubed ourselves with ci- 
tronella and with a willow bush in each 
hand we flailed the speckled atmos- 
phere, but still these Lilliputan Shy- 
locks bored in on us, singing their war 
song as they came. In despair I turned 
to Old Puckerface, the Chief, “What’s 
good for kill um?” I yelled. 

“No savvy, maybe 22 rifle fix um 
plenty,” came back the ancient abori- 
gine without shifting a wrinkle and in 
the desperation of a losing battle I 
nearly took him at his word. How- 
ever, the waters of the Kobuk rippled 
merrily before an advancing west wind 
and rendered the use of gunpowder un- 
necessary. 

It was close to a week later that the 
big thrill of the trip came. We had 
pushed our way up the wild reaches of 
the Kobuk as far as our four feet draft 
schooner would allow and were sailing 
back over a surface as smooth as glass 
when I noticed a tremendous splash 
ahead. As we neared this spot there 
came another and another until the 
whole surface was alive with whirls 
and ripples. A tail big enough to steer 
a shark around showed for a fleeting 
second. Over went the anchor and as 
she swung around facing upstream I 
found time to ask the Eskimo wotinell 
had broken loose. 


“C HEE fish,” he said, “Big fellow, 

some time big as man. Maybe 

no eat um funny hook—” but I waited 

to hear no more. We’d see about their 
eating the funry hooks. 

From the drifting rowboat I dropped 

a big Red Ibis fly into several whirls 

without a rise. The same result greeted 

a couple of huge salmon flies. Then 

in barren succession followed several 


bass plugs and wobblers. All about 
the boat the water continued to swirl 
with mighty upheavals just below the 
surface. Twice I caught a glimpse of 
a great dorsal fin that was maddening. 
The veteran pork rind next proved 
itself fishless as well as weedless. The 
situation was becoming tragic. 

Just about this time I played a pe- 
culiar hunch. I tied on a tiny silver 
trout spinner and letting out about 
fifty feet of line, trolled it over where 
the whirls were thicket. 

B-z-z-z-z-z-t—the reel fouled for a 
fleeting instant— Snap! I reeled in a 
limp line sans lure and leader. In a 
ferment of excitement I gleefully tied 
its twin brother on a leader big as a 
cod line and picked up the oars again. 
In no time at all there was another 


About all in. 


savage strike and this time the line 
held. At first my mysterious fish 
sounded and ran off seventy-five feet 
of line without a break. I snubbed 
him gently. Far cff in the distance a 
great silvery fish split the water and 
leaped full twice its length into the 
air, its jaws opened with a snap and 
I caught the gleam of a tiny bit of 
metal as it spun away through the 
air. Twice had Dame Luck frowned 
upon me. But I was elated; here was 
a worthy foe, indeed. 


OWEVER, I muttered softly when 

it happened again and I gazed in 
dismay as the fourth giant took not 
only lure and leader but thirty feet of 
line as well. 

I rowed ashore surrounded by heavy 
gloom and mosquitoes, tied the boat 
to a projecting snag and sat me down 
to deliberate. I wanted one of those 


silver mystery fish and my plots sunk 
so low as to think well of a plan 
whereby I could have an Eskimo wing 
one with a shotgun when it leaped into 
the air to separate either me or itself 
from one of my hooks.’ 

I had nothing left now but a couple 
of copper spoons with red glass beads 
strung on the inside in imitation of 
salmon eggs. Charles Blackman, an 
enthusiast of Oregon, had given them 
to me and remembering his eulogy at 
time of donating same I decided to give 
them a chance before going back to the 
schooner and fashioning some more lit- 
tle shiny spinners out of a tin to- 
bacco box. 


HESE copper spoons were just 
what the doctor ordered. Two 
minutes later my reel was humming 
like a mad hornet. I thumbed the fast 
disappearing line to the breaking poin:; 
fought and jockeyed for every inch of 
line, but not till that fish had made a 
dozen sensational leaps did I get hin 
up close enough to get a good look. 
I stared in wonder. If that wasn’t 
a baby tarpon I’d eat a straw hai! 
And not such a baby at that. A few 
more short surges fraught with dire 
possibilities, then I lifted him gently 
over the gunwales. 

I’d caught a shad, that’s what it 
was, a ten-pound fighting he-shad. 
Different, though, than any of its kind 
I had ever seen before. The back was 
a brilliant deep green, the sides shaded 
into a sort of iridescent pinkish and 
the belly was a delicate, pearly white. 
He’d an overshot, fighting jaw like 
an English bull and either end of his 
upper lip terminated in a projecting 
hook. He was strikingly like a tar- 
pon and altogether as gamy and hand- 
some a fish as an angler could wish to 
see. 

“Him little fellow,” came from the 

Eskimo when I lifted him aboard for 
the others to look at. “You try him 
some more. Maybe ketchum big fel- 
low.” : 
To make a short story shorter I did 
try him some more and some more un- 
til I had five of these glistening silvery 
beauties. I continued to lose about two 
fish out of three and the biggest fish 
I could get didn’t weigh quite sixteen 
pounds—but take it from me, I couldn't 
have conceded that sixteen-pounder «n- 
other ounce and brought him home. 
For a sensational, high jumping, 4l- 
ways dangerous, surface fighting fish 
my hat is off to the Kobuk River Shee 
fish. I have never hooked a stouter 
hearted, more untiring fish. 


[Te days later my attention was 

called to an. Eskimo fish camp 

where great slabs of fish were drying 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A Letter from Mr. Justus Von 
Lengerke to Dr. Robert T. 
Morris on Hawks 


(See Dr. Morris’ Article, Trapping 
Hawks on page 15) 


DEAR DR. Morris: 


VER since I was a kid I took great 

interest in hawks and owls. Later 
when reading over some old German 
books on birds I repeatedly saw refer- 
ence made that certain hawks would 
readily decoy to the great horned owl 
and also read descriptions of the use of 
the “Kraehenhuette’—crow hut—and 
how crows and hawks were shot over 
an owl while the shooter was secreted 
in the hut. 

After acquiring Stag Lake in north- 
ern New Jersey some twenty years ago 
I started to raise some ducks there but 
had great trouble with numbers of 


crows stealing my duck eggs laid on 
the shore of the lake, often destroying 
nests during the absence of the setting 
duck and I had great difficulty in shoot- 
ing any of the marauders because early 
in Spring there was little cover and 
my early nests were invariably de- 
stroyed by crows. I then began to use 
live great horned owls to decoy and kill 
our local crows, with perfect success. 
I owned and used a number of such owls 
and was greatly interested in their in- 
dividual disposition, etc. I had one 
that loved the game and got so tame 
I could handle it without gloves and 
which would call out in triumph when 
a bothersome hawk or crow was killed 
over it. 

The constant care of these owls, how- 
ever, was irksome and seeing an ad- 
vertisement in a German sporting 
paper of a mechanical owl I imported 
one for my own use and I have since 


used these mechanical substitutes almost 
exclusively. The advantages of the lat- 
ter are obvious. They will last longer as 
a rule than the live owl, they need no 
special care and you can place them 
in a position where they command a 
bigger field of view than is generally 
possible with a live specimen. More- 
over, I have generally used a big eagle 
owl which is a better decoy than our 
great horned owl and the former would 
not be easily procurable in a live state. 
Of course you cannot beat a live decoy, 
everything else being equal, but prop- 
erly used, a good mechanical decoy is 
all that one can wish. I have used 
these decoys every season, Spring and 
Fall for some twenty years and have 
collected thousands of hawks in that 
time. Anything from an eagle to a 
sparrow hawk will decoy and I am sorry 
to say that a few years ago I killed 
the last pair of ravens in the state 


A black-tailed deer exhibits an unusual degree of fearlessness by feeding from the hand of a motorist. Photo 


taken in the Canadian Rockies by J. K. Hodges. 





of New Jersey, the only one taken 
and which is now in my collection. 

I have also collected three golden 
eagles—one being in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, 
another is the property of Mr. Harry 
Ferguson who has one of the best col- 
lection of raptores in the U. S. A., and 
the last is in my own collection. 

One of my most interesting days was 
when, shooting alone, I had three duck 
hawks, fourteen Cooper’s hawks and 
some fifty sharpshin hawks with some 
few others, seventy-seven hawks in all 
laying around in my blind. On this 
day I shot only destructive species and 
let all the less harmful go on, not 
molesting them. I easily could have 
killed a hundred and some birds if I 
had shot all that decoyed. 

On another occasion I found that the 
first eight birds killed consisted of 
seven different species of hawks and 
one crow and then I began to duplicate 
some of them. Some years ago I was 
requested by the Biological Survey in 
Washington to collect some crow stom- 
achs for scientific observations and I 
was furnished some preserving fluid to 
enable me to keep and collect enough 
stomachs until I think a hundred were 
together. We used the owl two morn- 
ings and sent about a hundred fresh un- 
pickled stomachs which reached there in 
pérfect condition. I am sorry to say that 
some sportsmen who have taken up 
this sport kill many of the harmless 
species of hawks. I often have days 
where some fifty or more hawks decoy 
without my firing a shot because they 
are not our game killing kind. How- 
ever, such days are full of thrills and 
most interesting. 

But few men can tell all the different 
species of hawks at a glance and some 
times even the most experienced hawk 
specialists are uncertain and fooled by 
birds. An expert may even be puzzled 
momentarily to tell a young goshawk 
or the immature red tail, red shoulder 
or large young female Coopers from 
one another. 

Some four or five winters ago when 
we had a great invasion of goshawks 
from the north, sixteen of these grouse 
killers fell to my own gun. I generally 
get from one to six or eight in the 
winter season, but for two years past 
practically none have been observed in 
this part of the country. The only 
one I have heard of in the winter 1921- 
22 was killed by me and sent to Wash- 
ington. Last winter I heard of none 
being killed, but as I was in Texas all 
the month of January I may have 
missed out on some straggling visitor. 
Whenever the goshawks visit New 
Jersey and neighboring states it means 
a practical cleaning out of our ruffed 
grouse and it always takes some years 
before they become fairly plentiful 
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again. For two seasons our grouse 
have been numerous and if history re- 
peats itself in another year or two the 
goshawks will visit us again and it will 
be goodby grouse for another seven or 
eight years when they will have 
recovered. 

Many interesting incidents happen 
for the sportsman, nature-lover or 
scientist when watching for hawks in 
a blind and it is not only the collecting 
of specimens or the destruction of the 
harmful hawks that makes this sport 
so fascinating to all who love the great 
outdoors. 

J. VON LENGERKE. 


Later in February, Mr. Von Lengerke 
wrote the following additional notes: 


DEAR Dr. Morris: 


Faas is no question about it—even 

the best of hawks will take game oc- 
casionally and the interest of the sports- 
man is not always identical with that 
of the farmer. A few hawks have been 
coming through in spite of the weather 
during the last few weeks. My lake 
is still covered with nearly a foot of 
ice and I walked across it and all 
over it Sunday. 

A bunch of great horned owls was 
taking my ducks and I resorted to 
traps on posts and caught half a dozen 
of them, also an eagle, a red tail, two 
great blue herons, and a bad barred 
owl that was stealing my young ducks. 
I know that a trap on a post is surer 
than a gun to get some _ special 
marauders. The season is late and my 
thermometer registers 23 degrees now, 
which means that the ice in the lake 
up in Sussex Co. will all harden again 
and delay the breaking up again. 

J. VON LENGERKE. 


Here is a representative group of enthusiastic Texas sportsmen. Tim Healy 


Leeper Lake, Texas, a Real Duck 
Resort 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N your delightful and most interest- 

ing publication, FOREST AND STREAM, 
many letters are published from 
Sportsmen all over the country which 
I have enjoyed reading very much in- 
deed. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing you a few lines concerning a hunt- 
ing trip I take every year. The place 
we hunt, being so far away from New 
York, may interest some of the brother- 
hood of goodfellows who go to make up 
the ranks of true sportsmen in the 
realm of rod and gun activities. 

Situated in the Northeast of that 
wonderful state, Texas, is the city of 
Gainesville, one of the pretties places 
it has ever been my good fortune to 
visit. The streets in nearly all parts 
of the city are lined with trees, and 
in the heat of the Summer time, you 
can well imagine the pleasure and com- 
fort derived from this act of fore- 
thought on the part of the city’s pio- 
neers. 

Gainesville has everything that much 
larger cities have; splendid banks, 
stores of all kinds where your wants 
can all be supplied. But best of all 
there is that wonderful bond of good 
fellowship which I firmly believe can- 
not, be beaten in any other city in the 
world. The very minute you arrive at 
Gainesville, you are taken in hand and 
everything that can be done for your 
comfort and enjoyment will be carried 
out at all costs. 

A number of the leading business 
men of the city got together and pur- 
chased a lake and a large area of land 
around it which they immediately made 
into a hunting ground, called Leeper 
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tells us that when business bores them (as it does frequently in Autumn) 
they seek solace ow the duck marshes of Leeper Lake. 
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Some of the members of the Leeper Lake Club and their friends prepare 


for a quail hunt. 


They raise some fine dogs in Texas, if we may judge by 


the appearance ef these pointers and setters. 


ake. It is about three miles from 
ainesville, across the Red River bridge 
nd just on the bank of the river on 
e Oklahoma side. The members of 
is fishing and hunting club have 
rected some nice small houses to live 
on their visits to the lake, and they 
mploy a farmer and his family to look 
fter things and live there during the 
ear. 

As soon as it starts to get cold here 
the North, the ducks start their long 


@ourney to the Texas lakes, and Leeper 


ake certainly gets its share of ducks 
all sorts and sizes. The big Canadian 
eese also pay a visit. You can readily 
pe that any visitor to Leeper Lake 
s more than sure of a very delightful 
me during his stay. 
The lake is not only noted for its 
uck shooting, but the country around 
provides some very excellent quail 
ooting—and Mr. Bob White surely 
B a very sporty bird. (As one of the 
hembers of this home of hospitality 
vould say “God could have made a 
tter bird than the quail—but he 
idn’t.”) Leeper Lake has yet another 
amous asset and that is the “hell 
ickle.” It is absolutely impossible for 
e to describe the sensation that one 
ets after eating one of these wonder- 
| pickles. They grow wild all around 
e lake and you grow wild yourself 
ter your first pickle. 
It certainly is a most wonderful sight 
D sit in your blind a few hundred 
eet out in the lake at sunset waiting 
br the ducks to come in. Sometimes 
e lake has a coat of ice about two 
ches thick all over it except the very 
iddle of the water, and the green 
eads, the red heads, the canvas backs 
d the dozen of other sorts that ar- 
ve at Leeper Lake in thousands will 
ive you a great many laughs as they 
nd on the ice and slide and flop all 
rer the place until they arrive in the 


little open patch of water that they 
always keep from freezing over by 
swimming around in a circle all night 
long and day as well, if they are not 
disturbed. 

The last two years the lake has been 
very shallow owing to the very dry 
season in Texas, so it is possible now 
to wade right across the lake trom side 
to side and every duck hunter will 
realize what an advantage this gives 
one to get your bird as soon as you 
drop him. 

The ducks get very bold as the sun 
gets lower and it gets darker and 
darker. They shoot in onto the lake 
from the ‘shelter of the trees where 
they have been eating acorns and al- 
most knock you down as the rush and 
swish of their wings flash by your 
head as you stand in the open water. 
You can always have bushels of fun 
if you have one of those duck callers 
in your mouth. In the semi-darkness 
you seem to have millions of ducks 
answering you and yet it is almost 
impossible to see them. 

You can always get your allowance 
of ducks at Leeper Lake, and the rule 
of only five to seven ducks apiece is 
rigidly adhered to. There are certain 
days set aside when you are allowed to 
shoot ducks at Leeper Lake; from Wed- 
nesday to Saturday are the shooting 
days. 

One of the greatest puzzles to me 
is as soon as the season closes you can 
walk around the lake, fish right on top 
of a bunch of ducks and they won’t 
take the slightest little bit of notice 
of you. They just quack and swim out 
of your way and seem to know that 
they are absolutely safe. In fact I 
have walked right up to a bunch of 
red and green heads and used a whole 
dozen films taking pictures of them and 
they never batted an eye or moved a 
wing to get away from me. 


The few snapshots I am enclosing 
are pictures of the wonderful bunch of 
good fellows, regular men and sports- 
men that any man in the world who 
enjoys the feel of his gun against his 
shoulder, or the ringing sound of a 
spinning reel made by a well-hooked 
fish, would be glad to meet, because 
they are the salt of the earth and true 
friends. 

I wish you, dear Forest and Stream, 
always and only the best. 


Tim HEALY, New York City. 


An Office Bound Wildfowler 
Sends in a Word Picture 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

USPECTING that there are a good 

many sportsmen who are cooped up 
in the cities, like myself, in whom this 
will strike a responsive chord, I send 
this little contribution to you: 

Far FroM THE City’s DIN. 

Dawn in the duck blind. That magic 
phrase which has thrilled thousands of 
hunters and will continue to thrill them 
as long as there is a possibility of de- 
coying waterfowl into a stool 

The old motor has shown a little 
more pep than usual this morning, 
bringing us into the duck waters ahead 
of schedule time. 

In a few minutes everything is 
ready, even the retriever being made 
comfortable, and then we do it all over 
again: As a last precaution, the safety 
is shoved ahead on the Ithaca twelve 
guage so there will be no unprepared- 
ness at the critical moment. 

As the East shows a grayish, pink 
tint we light the old briar and settle 
down to wait. The tall Cottonwood 
trees, with now and then a single leaf 
clinging to the tip of a limb, stand like 
sentinels on the shore of the lake: Just 
back of the blind, on the ridges, the 
Oaks stand with their bronze foliage. 

A stiff breeze blows along the ridge 
and the soughing, rustling sounds from 
the old oaks are at once associated 
with a shiver along one’s spine. 

A chanticleer, at a distant farm 
house, heralds a new day: A tame 
goose sends out her hunger call and a 
gobbler answers the various sounds as 
though a challenge had been given. A 
cardinal whistles a clear, round note 
in a near by bush; slate colored juncos 
are flitting about in a low thorn tree 
hard by: A blue jay is giving out 
shrill notes, evidently having discov- 
ered a squirrel or perhaps a screech 
owl among the oak trees: A hairy 
woodpecker is searching a shagbark 
hickory for hidden cocoons: A couple 
of belated hermit thrushes are work- 
ing among the leaves under a bar- 
berry bush. 
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Noting that the whole landscape is 
covered with a heavy, white frost, 
again we shiver and settle down in 
patient resignation. The heavy wool- 
ens seem light, as we wait. 

The pinkish hue of the East has now 
become a radiant red and as the first 
bright ray gleams a path across the 
lake, there is a whistle of wings at the 
right and a small bunch of mallards 
with set wings, are coming into our 
decoys. Just at the right time there 
are two sharp reports and two ducks 
hit the water with a splash. Oh that 
splash: What will not a hunter endure 
to hear it. 

Other birds fall as did the first ones 
and after Terry the retriever has 
brought the last of them to his master, 
steps are reluctantly turned toward the 
machine and the city. 

Hunter and dog are thrilled, not 
with the thought of having roast mal- 
lard for dinner, but with the experi- 
ences of the morning. Dog and hunter, 
two pals, have been out in the great 
open spaces, seeing Nature in its 
haunts; out among God’s acres and 
they have heard that splash. 


A. W. BAKER, Evanston, III. 


When Ducks Refuse to “Duck” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
DUCK is supposed to take to 
water naturally. 

But some ducks don’t. 

J. L. Kirkpatrick, known as “Patsy” 
of Nimisilla Lake has a flock of mal- 
lard ducks and they dislike the water. 
Fact is, it frightened them when intro- 
duced ‘to it. 

Kirkpatrick has been feeding a flock 
of wild mallard ducks all summer. 
They became so tame in fact, that they 
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Here is J. L. Kirkpatrick feeding his flock of tame mallards. 
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weren’t wild ducks at all, but tame as 
the familiar barnyard variety. He de- 
cided these ducks needed companionship 
and secured a brood that had been 
raised at Congress Lake. 

The ducks had been kept away from 
the water during their ducklinghood 
and didn’t have an idea of what water 
was, except the small amount they 
found in the drinking pans. 

When Kirkpatrick liberated them on 
the banks of the lake they refused to 
enter the water. The next day a flock 
of native ducks swam in front of the 
new comers, inviting them into the 
water. One duck tried it and found 
swimming rather good. - The rest did 
not follow, but joined a flock of chick- 
ens eating nearby. 

They seldom fly and seem perfectly 
contented to stay in their new habitat. 


REx McCoNNELL, Canton, Ohio. 








Foxes in Vermont 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
W®* got after the foxes early in my 

part of Vermont. Perhaps it was 
because my big long-eared black and 
tan hound, King, kept teasing to gy, 
perhaps the fox hunting fever got t 
working on me good and early, and it’; 
barely possible both the dog and master 
could wait no longer, at any rate King 
started a big red fox on October 15th 
and drove him fast and steady for 
several hours, until I rolled him over 
with my old Ithaca, and within a fey 
days my neighbor and hunting partner, 
Mr. Lease, shot another nice fox aheaj 
of my King and his young dog, Ted, 
about 10:30 A. M.; and within te 
minutes that youngster, Ted, hai 
scouted around and found another fo 
track. The way he went at it mat 
me think I made a mistake when | 
sold that pup to Mr. Lease. 
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I have holed three others with Kini we y 
and a good young gyp we call “Babe,” ery hi: 
and by the time this gets in print,/ ide, ab 





expect to have two or three red pelts, 
but whether I get the pelts or nol 
am going to have a lot of fun, becaus 
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I have the dogs, the time, the gun ani + pen 
the inclination to hunt red foxes in thin. car 
Vermont hills. f low ¢ 
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GEORGE C. WESTMAN, 
Jeffersonville, Vermont. 
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Likes Forest AND STREAM 






DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
BUY your magazine from the new 
stands, and I wish to say I get mor 
“kick” out of it than from all the othe 
outdoor publications combined. 
LESTER S. THOMAS, 
Woodcraft League of America, N. Y.( 
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And here are the birds themselves. 





They had to be taught to swim. 
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Take the Boy Along 


NEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AVING been an interested reader 

of your magazine for many years 
nd endorsing every word relative to 
caching our boys from their youth 
p, in matters of true sportsmanship 
iz camping, hunting and fishing, I 
ill give you a sketch of my ideal spot 
or camping and fishing. 

It is a secluded spot away from the 
aunts of men, yet it is so near the 
ain highway, but hidden by the trees 
nd brush, that very few know of its 
xistence without walking right into it. 
n old abandoned timber road, over- 
rown with grass and overarched with 
e branches of trees gives continual 
hade by day. The wild birds sing all 
ay and the owl and whippoorwill each 
enders its unusual talent by night and 
might add we had a visit every night 
rom a porcupine. 

We were camped at the foot of a 
ery high mountain. On the north- 
ide, about a quarter mile away, ran 
e main fishing stream forming a 
egular letter S in its wanderings, but 
oining the main stream right at its 
pst bend, a mountain stream of fair 
ize came in, covered with all kinds 
f low growing wild brush and briers, 
pruce, etc. 

You would not suspect a_ trout 
ream and a nice camping place un- 
il you follow up several long, deep 
ools, then you meet the stream tum- 
ling in miniature waterfall after wa- 
erfall down the mountain until it 
eaches the valley. Each little water- 
all has its own deep, sandy basin 
if water and the fisherman that gets 
ere early in the fishing season will 
et a nice large trout out of each hole. 
But he must keep out of sight, for 
ose trout are as wild as birds. Ac- 
idently I found this place a few years 
go and now that my little grandson 
s large and old enough (12 years) to 
0 with me, we go there when school 


Here is one way to occupy your time when the hunting season ends. 
Photos by Geo. Smith, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


is over in June and spend as many 
days as I can spare. Twice we have 
been there and we are looking for- 
ward to another outing next year if 
all goes well with us. 

To me it is a great satisfaction to 
see this boy growing up in a manly 
way and my old heart beats with de- 
light as on our homeward way he 
says “Grandad, I have had the time of 
my life, will you take me again next 
year?” REESE Davis, Perwick, Pa. 


An Old Rifle 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

WAS very much interested while 

reading that article in the November 
number of Forest and Stream about 
Kentucky Rifles, by Mary E. Raker, 
as it brought to my mind that old rifle 
that I had in my boyhood days. And 
here’s the story: 

In 1855 and ’56 my father who was 
then living in Kansas was in the 
Border War, so called, when the sett- 
lers there from the North and the 
South were striving their utmost to 
make it either a free or slave state. 

Being from the North my father nat- 


Or you might do it this way—at any rate, don’t stay too close to the fireside. 


urally took sides with the Free States- 
men and carried that Kentucky rifle 
during several skirmishes. In several 
of them he was under Old John Brown, 
“whose soul goes marching on.” In the 
fall of 1856 he came back to his home 
in Connecticut and having no further 
use for his rifle he gave it to me, then 
a lad of sixteen years. 

I though more of that gun than of 
any that I have ever had since. It 
had a full-length stock of curley maple, 
was double triggered and_ brass- 
mounted. A. L. Lyon, Putnam, Conn. 


Sight and Hearing in Moles 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N the November number of Forest 

AND STREAM there is an article on 
the marvels of bird and animal vision. 
It is very interesting but I cannot 
agree with the author in his descrip- 
tion of the eyes of the mole; the mole 
has neither eyes nor ears. Both to- 
tally disappeared after he took to liv- 
ing wholly underground, in accord with 
the law of evolution, by which, when an 
animal changes his environment, or- 
gans which were formerly advantage- 
ous become useless in his new environ- 
ment and eventually disappear. 

I have dissected many moles in the 
state of ‘Tennessee, and after looking 
carefully for eyes and ears found no 
vestige of either. I found optic and 
autditory nerves but no eyeball nor in- 
ternal ear. 

To justify such complete disappear- 
ance of these organs’ is evidence that 
the mole has been wholly subterranean 
in his habits for countless generations. 

This is not a criticism of Mr. Mc- 
Cowan’s interesting article; there are 
various species of moles in the United 
States and some of them may have the 
minute eyes that he describes. 

Dr. MICHAEL CAMPBELL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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The patrician of the lagoon. 


Constantly 
Pursued 
by Hunter 
the >Gator 
Has Becom 
a “Cagey” 
Fellow 


GATOR  6ralls 


S we started, the snow was swirl- 
ing down in white clouds driven 


by a snorting gale. The ferry 
boat at New York was a sheeted ghost 
trembling and groaning amidst huge 
ice floes. 

When we arrived, Indian River lay 
smiling under a warm, blue sky. Palms 
waved. Orange blossoms and fruit 
filled the air with fragrance. Birds 
and butterflies flamed about us. And 
great flocks of ducks lay there, head 
under wing, asleep in the cradle of the 
waves. While, across the peninsula, 
the Atlantic thundered, emerald green, 
opal blue, flecked with white foam as 
the breakers drove lazily on a snow- 
white beach where pelicans vied with 
surf fishermen for the harvest of the 
sea. 

We breathed deep of the balmy air. 
We exulted in spirit as we freed the 
hunting dogs, and gathered the guns 
and duffel. We grinned boyish grins 
as Ward, Sheriff and Incle Sam’s mail 
man loaded us into his car for the last 
twenty-mile lap of the trail. 

That trail led across the prairie. 
Covies of quail lay }‘dden in the grass. 
Meadow larks sprang, singing, as we 
swayed and bumped along the road. It 
was going to be good hunting. Ward, 
his sun-tanned face alight, pointed out 
big herons, or flocks of duck. Coots 
scuttled away among the water hya- 
cinth in the wayside pools. Jackdaws 
clacked. Fat, shining grackles wheeled 
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about us, their iridescent black throats 
throbbing as they strove to voice their 
song that would not come out save as 
a throaty croak. Red birds veered off 
like whisps of flame. And afar, rat- 
tling like a distant schooner clanking at 
windlass to make sail, a pair of whoop- 
ing cranes rose and flew away, stately, 
each keeping exact wing-step with his 
mate. Then we were there, in Deer 
Park, gripping hands with Kempfer, 
jovial, generous soul, who put his 
hundred and fifty thousand acres and 
his home at our disposal. Real South- 
ern Hospitality by a Michigan man! 
But while we waited for our guide we 
amused ourselves. 

In an hour we were off among the 
quail. Lem the setter, and Don, the 
one-eyed, liver-and-white pointer, 
gaunt, battle-scarred warrior of many 
trails, came to a lovely point in an 
orange grove that edged a palmetto 
swamp. And there the music of the 
guns rang out, my comrade’s first shot 
on the Alligator Trail, a double on the 
little quail. 


OVES rose in dozens at -the shot. 

Buzzards wheeled aloft in the blue 
sky. Mourning doves, with coppery 
underwing and peacock green dots 
scuttled away as we retrived the game 
and went on. A white-tailed Mexican 
buzzard croaked at us as we waded the 
swamp, sucking oranges as we walked. 
Snipe rose. Kildeers wailed, larks 


gurgled as we hunted. And when W 
came home tired and happy at sundov 
a glorious dinner and open fire awaite 
us. We were on the trail. 


rye after day we hunted small gam 
like quail and duck. Sometime 
the quail lay so close that we almo 
stepped on them. Once, Lem pointe 
in such a queer pose that we nee 
must creep up to investigate. Squattd 
as though to sleep, front paws spre 
wide, his eyes flaming, he lay. Aa 
as we stepped up right to him a quil 
rose from between his paws, not nis 
inches from his quivering nose. Anothe 
time Don, the One-eyed, picked up a qual 
in his mouth, unshot and untouched. 

You see, we were starting scientii 
cally, leaving the best wine till las 
So we hunted quail and ducks first, the 
turkeys and ’gators last. Thus wh 
the edge had been taken from our kee! 
ness after small game we loaded of 
tent and guns and duffle into an 4 
cient Ford and started off still deepé 
into the wilds. Ten miles away ' 
pitched the tent in a grove of pine 2 
palm. And that night the full mo 
rose early. 

The sky was like black vel 
spangled with stars. Great owls hoot? 
among the palms, or talked love’s tél 
amidst the live oaks and _ cypré 
bearded with long streamers of Sp? 
ish moss. . . “Who-who a whoo,” 
sang, the call booming across the silé! 
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woods to be answered by his lady love, 
“Ach-hah who ah whoo,” a great, 
hearty laugh audible miles away. And 
again it seemed to us they called across 
the silent, moonlit night, “Who—who, 
who are you?” While in the- marsh, 
oh, far off, deep in the dark and silent 
forest swamp the alligators answered in 
short, cautious, muffled grunts through 
their noses, “OO-a-o00, Who-r-u?” We 
chuckled as we crept from the glow 
of the campfire to the blankets laid 
on a bed of palm fronds. And as we 
watched the tree shadows dance silent 
moon dances on the white roof of the 
tent ere we dozed and slept, we quietly 
told them that soon we would explain 
who we were. 


E started on a day to lake Helen 

Blazes, on the alligator trail. But 
just because the game was so varied 
on the way, we carried rifle and gun, 
camera and fishing tackle. As we 
tramped across the prairie great flocks 
of killdeers rose and sped away on 
curved wing. Snipe wailed and quail 
whistled. A pair of skunks, the boar 
black and the sow white, were pointed 
by Lem, and bagged. In the cypress 
lagoons we put up flocks of duck, and 
our bag grew heavier at every step. 
Then we left the dry prairie and en- 
tered the edge of the marsh to step 
among the long-nosed snipe. “Scaip, 
scaip” sounded on all sides and soon 
Lem was pointing busily. But the 
twisters were hard to hit and only a 
few were bagged. And anyway, we 
were not eager, for the ’gators were 
calling. 

Thus we waded along, now knee 
deep in coffee-colored water. Not sel- 
dom we stepped on a great leather- 
backed turtle with a vicious snap to 
his jaws, “Scooters,” our genial 
Cracker guide called them. But we 
had no time for turtles, we were after 
’gators. So we waded under the glow- 
ing sun, knee deep in the marsh. Came 
then. an unending world of reeds eight 
to ten feet high and through them a 
little, lily-covered creek wound. This 
was our trail in to Helen Blazes lake, 
and we waded in, waist deep now, to 
runty me, thigh deep to my long-legged 
chum and our rangy guide. Sadly I 
realized that nature had not built me 
for such a trail. 


Y stream lines were too full, and 
too low. My coat-pockets were 
slowly filling with water, and my belt 
was all awash. I envied our cracker 
guide, built just right for this, big 
footed to prevent sinking, slim as a 
bamboo and rangy in the extreme, in 
fact he was split almost to the chin 
and thus could straddle along lazily 
smoking his corn cob while I sweated and 
wallowed in the trail to Helen Blazes. 


A mile of this and we came to a 
little dugout canoe, mosscovered, and 
leaky, tippy and narrow. But into it 
we gratefully dropped, and poled along 
a deeper creek finally to enter the 
lake. 

Never had I seen such a lake before. 
Mark you, it was dotted with islands 
innocent-looking and lovely, from the 


size of a carpet to the size of a city lot.. 


Willows grew on them and sweet bay. 
But that meant nothing. For as my 
chum stepped from the canoe to lay 
our load ashore, he stepped—well, right 
through the island. They were all 
floating masses of vegetation with a 
little muddy soil plastered on for cam- 
ouflage. But as we stood in the boat we 
got the view: vast reaches of prairie, 
miles away on every side, great 
stretches of reed-filled marsh with a 
maze of coves and creeks, flocks of 
duck, steel heads and ibis. Plume 
birds, aigrettes, flew like snowy spirit 
birds, Jackdaws and red-winged star- 
ling talked to us. Water turkies landed 
clumsily, struggling with beak and foot 
for a hold, or sank, and struck up just 
the head and long neck, for all the 
world like a thin snake lashing about 
and twisting to survey the swampy 
world. Great gar pike and huge ten- 
pound bass lurked in the dark waters, 
surging away with swirl and splash 
as we drifted near. Scooter turtles lay 
sunning themselves on the tussocks and 
at last a ’gator appeared. 


OW I had pictured alligator hunt- 
ing as I had read about it in a 
quaint old book called Camp Life in 
Florida, publish in ’76. It told how the 
great reptiles lay in droves along the 
banks of the streams, basking or 
sleeping in the sun. But this ’gator 
wasn’t basking at all. He was wide 
awake on his job. No great, scaly 
form lay exposed on the sand. Au 
contraire, he was in the water, with 
his eyes and the tip of his nose show- 
ing above it, and his eyes steadfastly 
fixed on us. 
Now figure to yourselves the sit- 
uation. Three men with rifles, guns 
and much other equipment in a 
























little dugout. We had about half an inch 
of freeboard. Do you but shift your 
chew of tobacco to the other cheek, 
the canoe wabbled giddily. Two of 
us could swim, but the other one could 
only dive, “Like a rawk,” as he ex- 
pressed it. And between us and really 
habitable land lay miles of weary 
swamp and deep black water. 

I had pictured an easy victory over 
the ’gator. But now I began to feel 
vague doubts. That ’gator wouldn’t 
let us get within a hundred yards. He 
drifted off just as a wary duck will. 
And all you had to shoot at was, really, 
just about the target a corncob pipe 
makes, the bowl being the ’gator’s 
knobby eye, the stem being the bit of 
his snout awash, and the nubble of the 
end of the stem being the alligator’s 
nostrils. Well, after some careful 
stalking and calling, I decided to risk 
a shot. Bringing the rifle slowly to a 
point, I begged my comrades to steady 
the boat against the kick and—I was 
just going to pull when the ’gator 
silently ducked his eye under and de- 
parted without a ripple. 


OU see the difference sometimes 

between rumor and fact. In the 
far-off days of ’76 the ’gators may well 
have lain in droves here. In fact the 
book says they potted them in dozens 
from the deck of a noisy steamboat, 
just as it says they peppered flocks of 
wild turkey from the same boat and 
deer also in identical fashion. But 
times change. As we warily and pa- 
tiently stalked these ’gators all over 
the lake, I mentally cursed those 
old hunters. They should have been 
tarred and feathered for such swinish 
and unsportsmanlike conduct. For 
look you, they had educated and thinned 
out these ’gators till we had to wade 
through miles of mud and water just 
to get a sight of one eye. And we 
couldn’t get a possible shot at one of 
them. I quickly saw that our technique 
was wrong, all 
wrong. So we sor- 
rowfully paddled 
back ’gatorless to 


(Cont. on p. 46) 














A covey of quail takes refuge in the Spanish bayonet. 















vanvas* back 


21-inch bird, long bill, 

long red head, white-gray 

mantle on drakes; grayish- 
black back on ducks. 
Above salt-water marshes 
late October to April. 

Utters harsh, gutter- 
al croak. 


Get ’em with an 


L.C. Smith Long 
Range Gun 


babel of croaks, com- 


ing from a fleet of 


wary, aerial taxicabs — 
speeding at 150 miles an 
hour—faster than De 
Paolo travelled at Indi- 
anapolis. 


That’s the sign of the 
Canvas-Back —and it’s 
enough to make any 


shooter hold his fire. 


If you shoot an L. C. 
Smith Long Range Gun 
you can hold your fire 
twice as long as the other 
fellow, and still make 
your hit, for it is cham- 
bered for the new 3-inch 
shell and kills consis- 
tently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy, examine 
this gun at your dealer’s, 
and write for Catalog 41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 
vw tTon xn £c ww vYrorRrn 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 


Working the 
Prospective 
Grouse Dog on 
Quail Is Good 


Training 


Lreaking the RUFFED 
C. B. er (SROUSE DOG 


HE first important lesson to learn 
= about training the ruffed-grouse 
dog, is to know the importance of 
breaking him on quail before he is in- 
troduced to ruffed grouse. 


There are many good reasons for 
this, chief of which is that quails give 
the dog a much better opportunity to 
acquire bird-dog sense than does the 
ruffed grouse. 

It takes a very wise and knowing dog 
to point ruffed grouse. He must needs 
know how to do it. If an attempt is 
made to give him this needed knowledge 
by working him on ruffed grouse he will 
be a long time learning, and during his 
education he will be likely to acquire 
faults that will develop into confirmed 
habits. Broken on quail he will get 
bird sense more quickly and accurately 
and will miss the work that leads to 
confirmed bad habit. 

In hunting quail, particularly in the 
open, there is usually an abundance of 
grass and weeds to hold the scent. The 
foot scent is protected from the wind 
by the tall weeds or grass, and the 
body scent hangs to the cover, or floats 
on the air, especially on what is recog- 
nized as a good scenting day. A bevy 
of twelve or fifteen birds moving about 
in good cover gives off a great deal of 
scent that covers a large area of terri- 
tory. When the bevy stops, the large 
number of birds give off a profusion of 
body scent, so that it is almost impos- 
sible for even a mediocre dog to pass 
near a bevy of quail without feeling the 
foot scent and at the same time get- 
ting a taste of the body scent. If the 
dog comes near the birds from the 
wrong side of the wind he might blun- 
der on to them. But the chances al- 
ways are in the dog’s favor. 


F course, the young dog with his 
nose full of foot scent and a Jot of 
body scent floating before his face, 
might get very much excited and rush 
in and flush the birds. He most likely 
would not be satisfied with putting up 


the birds but would give chase after the 
birds took wing. 

This is not unusual. It is one way 
the young dog learns things about 
birds. Bear in mind he has an instinc- 
tive inclination to point, and after he 
has learned that the foot scent leads 
to the body scent, which means birds, 
he will stop to point. Once on a point 
he is likely to stand and enjoy it until 
the mean dog that is in him prompts 
him to take a jump into the sitting 
bevy. The breaker finds a way to stop 
that nonsense. Then the dog stops to 
enjoy his point. Every day he learns 
something new about foot scent, body 
scent and bird habits. He learns where 
to look for birds and under the tutelage 
of a good handler learns that he is not 
to point on foot scent, but to use it to 
guide him to the body scent, on which 
he is expected to point staunchly. 

Now he has so many opportunities in 
the quail field to learn these important 
lessons, he acquires knowledge that he 
will need in the ruffed-grouse cover. 
The dog broken on ruffed grouse will 
run across the foot scent of single 
birds. He will not know what to do 
about it. If he is an over-cautious 
young dog he will point the foot scent 
and will keep on pointing such scents 
until he becomes a confirmed false 
pointer. The chance of a young dog’s 
getting the full body scent of a ruffed 
grouse is very remote. If by chance 
he is so favored it does not happen fre- 
quently enough to give him much 
knowledge of this wary bird. 


N the quail field it is different. He 
can get plenty of points that he can 
hold for a half hour if necessary. And 
he will get them i: a variety of places 
under a variety of circumstances. All 
this means getting knowledge about 
bird habits and how to perform to se- 
cure points on single birds or bevies. 
All this is of value to the young dog 
when he comes to be introduced to 
ruffed grouse. He will not, at first, be 
able to put his quail knowledg into 
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effect, for he will need to learn some- 
thing of the habits of the new bird. He 
will soon learn, however, that in order 
to get points he will need to show more 
caution and learn to feel the territory 
well ahead of him with his nose in 
order to catch the faintest taint of the 
body scent.: If he strikes a foot scent 
he will know from his experience on 
quails just how to perform to reach the 
body scent for a staunch point. 


At field trials held at Gladwin and 
Sanford, Mich., the conspicuous win- 
ners were broken on quail. They 
showed a decision in their performance 
that the other dogs lacked, and were 
free from the habit of false pointing 
on foot scent. 

Some of the best of our dogs that 
won field trials on quail in former days 
made the best of ruffed grouse dogs 
when introduced to that game. 


T is a grave mistake to suppose that 

if a dog is fast he is of little value 
as a ruffed grouse dog. The highest 
field trial ideal is a fast free ranging 
dog in the open country, with brains 
enough to suit his pace to conditions. 
Of course we have bred a lot of high- 
strung nervous dogs which do not know 
enough to turn back on the course 
when they get off, or stick to cover at 
close range on single birds. The really 
high-class dog will hunt as kindly in 
cover as he will in the open. If he 
refuse to do this he is either not a 
high-class bird-dog or is improperly 
broken. 

Sportsmen who are interested in de- 
veloping an improved bird-dog for 
hunting quail or ruffed grouse in a 
close country do not purpose to set up 
a cripple that can not go as their ideal. 
They want a fast, wide-ranging dog 
that will adjust his pace to conditions. 
They want plenty of pace, but they 
want it controlled by a good brain. 
When we get a group of bird-dogs of 
this kind we will have what may 
rightly be called class dogs. 


Finds Dead Carrier Pigeon with 
Band 


DEAR ForREST AND STREAM: 

5 One time ago one of our clients 
found a dead pigeon in his yard 

and upon examining it found a band on 

one of its legs. 

The above band bore the following 
letters and figures, AJ 22 P 9579. 

Thinking some one would be inter- 
ested in knowing the fate of his bird 
we give you this information. 

The bird was found near Clear Lake, 
Wisconsin. This village is about sixty- 
five miles east of Minneapolis. 

A. B. CHRISTENSON, 
Clear Lake, Wisc. 


» Learn to Mount 
‘ Specimens like These 


ee 


Illustrated Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy” 


Every Hunter, Fisherman, Trapper, and Nature-lover should have a 
copy of this wonderful book, which we are sending absolutely Free 


for a short time. Tells how to save es 


great Art of Taxidermy, easily, quic 


ur trophies. Tells how You can learn the 
ly in your spare time by mail—how tolearn 


to mount Fish, Birds, Animals, Game-Heads—also tan furs and make splendid 
robes and rugs. How to adorn your home with finest of art, and how to double 


your pleasure in outdoor life. 


Be a Taxidermy Artist 


Fascinating, interesting, alluring. 
Sportsmen and trappers need taxi- 
dermy. Business men. women, boys, all 
learn easily and que. Our school, 20 years 
old, and with 75,000 graduates, guarantees 
success. Get the Free book. Join our school. 
Be a taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Make Big Money 


Mounted specimens sell for large prices. 
Big demand. Our students make splendid 
profits from spare time. You can do the 
same. Earn extra money for luxuries, guns, 
traps, clothes, trips, radio, vacations, etc. 
Mount for your sportsmen, friends. You will 
soon be known as a Taxidermist. Business 
will pour in. One student writes: ‘‘Have 
made over $900 from spare time alone.’’ 


the Coupon. Greatest spare time money-maker in world. 


Mail the Coupon Today for F: 


Fishermen! PPrAtecceasasecsncsccsccncescescscssccucccwsscescses 
S ave those fine bass, trout, Free Book Coupon 


ete. Mount for your den and dining room. 
ma Extend the pleasure of fishing permanently. Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
We tench correct mounting. =— 1341Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Field Taxiderm Fullytaughtinourlessons. = Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
y Very important. You must book ‘‘How to Learn Taxidermy.”’ No 
know how to care for your trophies if they are to be mounted obligation. 
right later. Let us teach you how. Sportsmen, grasp this 
— eppertuaky! If you do nothing else today, send 
or our Book! 


Add7re88.cccccccveccce cocccccescccccccoocecs 


NGME 0000 cecccccccccccccsccsccccccccsccese 


A REAL WINTER NECESSITY 
SCHEMEL’S ve?actiase ICE CREEPER 


For Men, Women and Children 


This is the only Ice Creeper on the market from which the 
spikes can be instantly detached without removing the creeper 
from the shoe. Upon entering office, stores or residence simply 
press the spring to release tongue from groove and pull out spike 
plate. Absolutely no trouble. 


The SCHEMEL Creeper is made of high grade steel, fitted with 
strong bridal leather straps and is guaranteed to give real service 
and satisfaction. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 50c and we 
will send you a pair of these creepers, 


White Outboard Boat 1926 Model 


A boat parents and camp councillors will welcome. It is 

An Absolutel the last word in construction and safety. It is graceful, 

y roomy, light (weighs only 90 Ibs.), and speedy. It em- 

bodies the same high grade workmanship that has made 

SA FE BOAT every White Canoe and Boat use its owner “WHITE.” 
Make inquiries about this. 


The Outstanding Boat Value of 1926. 
E. M. WHITE & CO., Old Town, MAINE. 


Write for Catalog, Folders, etc. 


Est. 1890 
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4-piece pat- 
ternfalllined} 


pock 
width of the coat; 
corduroy collar and 


cuffs; and ventilated 
gussets under the 
arms, The coat 

ou’ve been looking 


‘or. 

RED HEADBRAND 

Hunting Pants 
sq Cut-in side 


pockets 
with rein- 


front out- 
side reinforced; ful 
length; or knee-lace 
with special knee 
tucks for comfort. 


REDHEAD BRAND 
un Cases 
A complete line of full- 


ttern b 
nterlined 
f ed Gun C; 
any make pon, Oval 
e lish Seren 
and 


ich Style. 


FREE 
MEAD GRAND 
junting Equipment on 
request. 


19th Annual 


O. M. E. {name on request) 
writes: “Perhaps you would be 
interested to know that my fath- 
er and I have used Red Head 
Brand Products for the last ten 
ars and will say they are satis- 
actory in every way. / stillhave 
the original pair of huntingpants 
1 purchased six years ago using 
them continually in the summer 
for fishing and hunting in the 
fall. They are absolutely the 
hunting garment as they are 
water and wind proof and every 
hunter knows these things are 
essential for outdoor use.”’ For 
comfort, looks, wear and rain- 
rotection—youcan bankonRed 
ead Brand Hunting Clothes, 
Sold by the best dealers 
everywhere 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO, 
909 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


Registered by the A.T. A. 
An entirely new program 


N 


F 


inehurst 


ORTH CAROLINA 


January 11th to 16th, 1926 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 


Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 
the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 


Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 


25th to 


30th, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN.11th 
Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
and Field Trial participants 


For Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
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Early New England 


A Tale of Small 
Town Yankee Life 


Days 


By WENDELL F. Foster 


FTER the American 

Revolution, while the 

country was settling 

down to _ peaceful 

pursuits and before 

the advent of the 

first railroad, the 

principal means of 

passenger travel was 

by mail coaches, 

making scheduled 

trips between the 

cities and towns of New England, and 

as far west as Albany. The Concord 

stage coaches then in use were strongly 

built for the strenuous duty required 

of them. The regular equipment for 

motive power was four heavy horses; 

during severe winter weather with deep 

snows six horses made up the team. It 

was the custom to stop every twenty 

miles to change horses, to let off and 

take on passengers, and to deliver and 

collect mail. These transfers were al- 

ways at some tavern, some of which 

became very popular, and none more 

so than that of Si Perkins, the first 
stop out of Boston going west. 

His tavern was noted for its genial 
hospitality, its wonderful fish and game 
dinners, and last, but not least, by its 
well-appointed tap-room, making it the 
center of attraction for a wide district. 
Not only were the various lines of coach 
horses cared for at his immense barns 
and stables, but his many fine driving 
horses were in great demand among the 
young people, “who would a wooing 
go.” 

As head hostler, Len Allen reigned 
supreme over his small army of stable 
boys. Len was an old hunter and trap- 
per, but his love for Si Perkins and 
horses had induced him to make his 
home at the tavern, doing a little hunt- 
ing occasionally. Len kept his small- 
bore muzzle loading rifle in a private 
cupboard in a corner of the big harness 
room which was his headquarters. The 
old rifle was always loaded, for Len 
was collecting skins from the numerous 
cats that infested the premises. These 
skins, which he carefully tanned, were 
to make a driving coat, and lacked only 
a few of the number required. A high 
board fence back of the long stable 
and commanded from a rear window of 
the harness room, offered a popular cat 
walk which had proved fatal to many 
a fine Tom or Tabby. 


Extreme cold and snow storms had 
somewhat interfered with recent suc- 
cesses. So some of his cronies decided 
to put up a job on the old man with 
the help of the stable boys, among 
whom “Uncle Len,” as they called him, 
was very near perfect. After’ some 
scouting about the town, a fine big 
Tom, with a glossy black coat, had been 
found, frozen stiff. After careful con- 
sultations, it was decided to place him 
on the back fence, looking away from 
Len’s point of vantage, the harness 
room window. 


S! PERKINS and the office help were 

let into the secret. So late afternoon 
of a very severe day found a bunch of 
Len’s cronies gathered about the red- 
hot harness-room stove, which blended 
the horsey, leathery odors into one pe- 
culiar to harness rooms. Len with 
awl and waxed ends was sewing up the 
rig in a big collar, when a boy burst 
into the room with, “Uncle Len! there 
is the alfiredest great Tomcat on the 
fence just back of old Dick’s stall.” 
There was a period of hushed exclama- 
tions as Len dropped his tools and 
went to the cupboard for his rifle, then 
to the window white with frost; raising 
it carefully and blocking it with a 
piece of wood, he ran the muzzle of his 
rifle just outside and with a quick aim 
fired, and shutting down the window 
told one of the boys to “bring in that 
cat,” a smile of satisfaction lighting up 
his fine old face. Someone asked “did 
you get him, Len?” to which Len only 
smiled. 

“How many does that make,” asked 
Bunk Whitcomb, trying to keep a sober 
face. 


EN counted up the awl scratches 

on the gun cupboard door and re- 
plied, “This one makes eighteen. | 
only want one or two more.” The door 
opened and the whole force of stable 
boys came in bringing a big Tom by 
the tail, and laying it on the harness 
bench. All hands crowded around to 
see “where he hit him.” 

“Right back of the ear whear you 
always get ’em, Len,” said Dick 
Turner. 

Every one was trying to keep a sober 
face while Len cleaned and loaded the 
rifle, and put it safely back into its 
rack, then he came over and picked uP 
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the cat, a funny look coming over his 
face, then came the old familiar smile 
as he saw the joke, and such a shout 
as went up would have done credit to 
the “wild men of Borneo.” After the 
noise had somewhat subsided, Len said, 
“Boys, that is a mighty fine skin, and 
I’m much obliged to all of you. Ill 
have my coat collar made out of that 
skin. Less adjourn to the bar room, 
Si will want to hear all about this.” 


Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued, from page 28) 


duck eggs; also dryer. Duck eggs 
should be kept a little damper and 
should be cooled off longer than chicken 
eggs. 

Query: I have bred some black 
backed Kaleege pheasants and some 
Melanotus pheasants which have be- 
come mixed. I cannot tell the hens of 
each variety and want to know how it 


can be done. Can you help me? 
H. C. V., Joplin, Mo. 


Answer: I will say you are in a fix. 
If there is any pheasant fancier who 
can tell them apart, he is a wonder. 
All I can say is, don’t let them get 
mixed next year when you are breeding 
your birds. 


Query: What game birds should I 
try to raise 55 miles out of Chicago, on 
the Kankakee River? Is this a good 
section for a game farm? How many 
birds should I start with? What kind 
of game is most in demand? Would it 
pay to raise game to sell to other game 
farms? 

B. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Answer: To answer your questions, 
I will refer you to my future articles 
but would strongly advise you to go 
into the breeding of one pair of birds 
of each kind and try it out; that is one 
pair of upland game birds and one pair 
of waterfowl. I would suggest that 
you visit a game farm and have a per- 
sonal talk with the owner. Suppose 
you call on Wallace Evans at St. 
Charles, Ill. You could see Possum 
Hollow Game Farm at Springfield, 
Ohio; the Hudson Game Farm at Hud- 
son, Ohio. The demand at present 
seems to be for the rare varieties of 
birds that take longer to breed, such as 
Impeyan pheasants, Brown’ eared 
pheasants, and so on. Of course, com- 
mon or ringneck pheasants are in great 
demand for shooting or stocking pur- 
poses on game preserves. It is better 
to start gradually, unless you have a 
lot of money and a competent man to 
manage for you. You might get 
Herbert K. Job’s book on breeding our 
game birds, published within the last 
year or so. There is also a large game 
farm at Danville, Illinois. 
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A Timely Message 
* clean a gun apply the “do it now” 

receipt; don’t put it off until later 
in the day as that generally means sev- 
eral days later. Then you will have a 
deuce of a time cleaning that gun and 
the chances are fifty-fifty you’ll have 
a few rust spots started. If you’ll get 
the habit of cleaning your gun as soon 
as you get in from a hunt, you'll have 
a clean, good-looking gun as long as 
you live, if you live to be a hundred 
years old, and we hepe you do. 

Most any light, thin oil is a good 
cleaner and all right, if you’re going 
to use the gun again in a few days, but 
if you are putting that gun away for 
any length of time, especially in damp 
weather, grease it thoroughly inside 
and out, including the stock and forend 
and grease with any thick or heavy 
gun grease. We use vaseline. You 
can buy it at any drug store and it is 
inexpensive. 

Sometimes streaks of lead will form 
inside the barrel. Look through your 
barrel from the breech, then from the 
muzzle and you’ll see the lead, if it’s 
there. There are several solvents on 
the market, which remove lead. A soft 
wire scratch brush, sold by most gun 
dealers, will do the trick or you can 
do it with powdered pumice. Sprinkle 
it freely on an oiled rag, put the rag 
on your cleaning rod, then use plenty 
of “elbow grease,” scour the inside of 
that barrel all you think it needs, and 
then some. 








Shoots Straight ! 


And a gun is clean only when the primer 
residue of potassium chloride (salt) has 
been removed. For: this salt attracts 
moisture and corrosion soon sets in. 


Chloroil Seton 


is an alkali solvent that does what oil and 
water won't. It dissolves and removes this 
salt, and cleans your gun thoroughly with 
one application. No sweating out. 


SEND THE COUPON 


with 35c. in stamps for a 
full size bottle of the cleaner 
that is used by the Olympic 
teams, West Point, 

Navy and Marine Corps, 
National Rifle Association, 
and many of the world’s 
crack shots. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


@un Cleaning Headquarters 


362 BROWN STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find 35c. (in stamps or coin) for 
which send me a full size trial bottle of 
Chloroil Solvent. 




































ITHACA GUN Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 






















How Did Reynard Carry Them? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ANY stories are told testifying to 

the fox’s ability to carry a goose, 
a turkey or other similarly heavy prey, 
long distances to his den; but the fol- 
lowing, from a reliable source, indicates 
that he has a genius for managing a 
miscellaneous load as well. 

A country physician tells that while 
recently on his rounds he saw a fox 
coming across a pasture incumbered 
with some sort of load, which he was 
forced to drop as he sprang over the 
wall into the road. 

“As my car bore down upon him,” 
states the doctor, “he made hurried 
efforts to regain his prey, but was un- 
able apparently to arrange it to his lik- 
ing, and fled when I got within a few 
yards. 

“On alighting from my car I found 
that he had left behind two plump 
field mice and a good-sized woodchuck. 
I could only wonder,” concludes the 
doctor, “how he had continued to carry 
this ill-sorted load. 

JOHN L. WoopsBury, 
Cornish, Me. 


To Clean That Gun 


Use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Removes all primer and powder 
acid residue and leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents pitting. Will keep 
the bores and rifling of shot guns 
and rifles rust-free and _ preserve 
them like ‘new. There is no sub- 
stitute for Hoppe’s. Make sure you 
get it. Uncle Sam O. K.’s it. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 

for the Working Parts 
FRANK A HOPPE. Inc. 
2311 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Send 10c 
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HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 


mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RM MA ATH a 


“Not that consistency is 
anything unusual in a 
Kermath.” 


“The _ superiority of 
Kermath is striking.” 


“The motor never cost 
us a cent for repairs.” 


“Twelve hours and ten 
minutes and never 
missed a stroke, as 
usual.” 


“How many gallons of 
gas—14 exactly.” 


‘Needless to say, there 
will be no hesitation 
as to what motor to 
put in our next boat.” 


Excerpts from letter re- 

ceived by us from an 

enthusiastic Kermath 
owner. 


3 H.P. to 100 H. P. 
$135 to $1450 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 E. Wellington St., 5898 Commonwealth Ave., 
Toronto, Ont Detroit, Mich, 


A Kermath Always aes es 


Knots, Splices and Rope Work 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 
This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scouts; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 
104 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RAY TY SPORTSMEN 


and best in crerrthing. 
for your — today. No obligation. 
©. Von Frantzius, D-2701 
608 Div ey Pkwy. 
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Here is how it’s made. 


DUT TPLATH icc 2 vse 


A Kink That Will 
Interest Riflemen 


as S handy as a pocket in a shirt,” 
A that’s what it is—a trap in the 
buttplate of your rifle. Not 
one of the little one-inch round affairs, 
but a real honest-to-goodness oval trap, 
roomy enough to stow away a few 
handy articles, which are get-at-able 
with a thumb and finger, when you 
are in a hurry. 

Such articles may be had in the mar- 
ket, but usually their cost is prohibi- 
tive to men of modest means. Make one 
yourself, some day this winter, when 
you feel like tinkering. It is not at 
all difficult, as only the most ordinary 
hand tools are needed in the work. 
Here’s how it may be done: 

Procure a buttplate from your dealer, 
or order one from the Winchester Com- 
pany. Specify “checked steel shotgun 
buttplate,” and send a dollar bill with 
your letter. This is a standard butt- 
plate, about 5% inches long—plenty 
large enough to allow some trimming 
all-round when you shall have fitted it 
to your favorite rifle stock. When it 
arrives, mark on the under side with 
pencil a straight line between the two 


TRAP 


screw-holes, then prove up with divider. 
Decide just how long the opening is 
to be, and describe two circles, one to 
form each end, and both to mark width 
of hole. Prick the center of each cir- 
cle with a center-punch, then bore two 
holes %-inch, and the second one will 
cut into the first hole, leaving less work 
with the file in finishing. Plan to have 
the hole % x1%-inch or thereabout. 

The hole may be shaped and finished 
with a half-round file; taper outward. 
Smooth off inner side of hole, so that 
it will be kind to your fingers when in 
use on the rifle, finally finishing with 
emery cloth. If you have already fitted 
the plate to the stock, now is the time 
to blue the plate. 


F not—and this is assumed—blue it 

just before you solder spring to plate, 
as described further on. Heat the 
plate in the flame of a bunsen burner 
until you get a nice color, then swab 
with ordinary machine oil on a bit of 
cotton wound round a stick, alternately 
swabbing and drying off just close 
enough to the flame to keep the plate 


And here is how it looks. 
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uncomfortably warm. Don’t burn the 
oil or the result will be patchy. Use 
plenty of oil, swabbing frequently as 
the plate cools. In this way you can 


get a dark blue finish that is nearly We CHI above the ordinary” 


waterproof, and quite durable. 


STILL nicer finish may be had by H 
sick aneh Udbek dix tet whet's IF, LIKE MOST MEN, your taste runs to 


the use saying that, since good linseed Turkish 8: end cigarettes and you are 


oil has been an unknown article since 
seitarinl secking offe a cut above the ordinary 


The what-you-may-call-it, the door- | 
plate itself (B, Fig. 1), may be made because of the finer grades of tobacco 


from a bit of sheet steel, preferably , : ; 
about .050-inch thick. File it like E, it containg, then learn from Fatima what 


Fig. 3, until it will roughly fit open- : 5 
ing in buttplate, then, leaving about a whale ofa difference just a few cents make 
%-inch for hinge, bend the tail-piece 
at right angles, allow %-inch, bend 
back, parallel to oval end, allow an- 
other %-inch for bottom of lug, cut off 
%-inch further on, and make another 
right-angle bend. This done, the shell 
of lug will look like F, Fig. 3. File a 
bit of brass (G, Fig. 3) to fit snugly 
in shell of lug, and rivet from top to 
bottom (H, Fig. 3). Smooth up all- 
round, then with a four-square (or 
small flat) file, cut the slot at end of 
oval hole in buttplate, trying the door- 
plate until a fairly snug fit is attained. 


T this stage bend the door-plate 
slightly until its curvature is like 
that of the outer surface of buttplate. 
This may be done by tapping the door- 


zs 


WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


Licoett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


oe S. 


plate with a wood mallet while held : 
over a piece of iron pipe or any cylin- Westley Richards 
drical article that will serve as an an- m 
Trap Guns Pr Makers of 


vil. Bevel the inner edge of door-plate, 
fille and try to get a perfect fit; (English) » Champions 
that is, so that the door-plate will rest 
slightly below the checked surface of 
the buttplate. 

With door-plate in place, scribe un- 
der side of lug, showing (on lug) the MODEL C1 $550.00 

B1 (Not Illustrated) $375.00 


actual thickness of buttplate at that : 
Only a good gun can give you a true real- 


point. Cut a groove across buttplate _ ization of your own ability. It is the 

to hold double-tapered pin (C, Fig. 1, wa aes tae : ee aie ns a Leon H. Davis, Boston, had 
e ° ards has e quisite o e 3 Yestley chards less 

and M, Fig. 3). On a lathe this can perfect i. eee penne -aockmeenehip than a month when he began 
. 2114 —exceptional shooting quality. ne of these guns ‘o win championships, win- 

be cut with a milling cutter of proper will improve anyone's shooting, make a good shot Ek eee ia ie 


thickness; lacking this, with a rat-tail a better, one, and can shuage, be depended on to buy it now. 

file. Round up this cut, put the door- re ‘co ae “gee on Westior Richards Boston, Athletic Assn 197 x 200 
R ‘ 8: setts BEE. cc cccccces ot x 

plate Sac Seay Se ae ee Soe: eee A Few Used Guns at Low Prices. For Full New England:.22200220000002 149 x 130 


position for hole for double-taper pin Information Write National Amateur 195 x 200 


(C, Fig. 1, and M, Fig. 3). Bore hole, s 
Pager lag stars BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_ POWERFUL 
bra French Binoculars 


lade to Imported 
Direct 


Please understand these are 
the HAWKSIGHT binoculars 
—not war-salvage nor mili- 
tary refuse, but FINE glasses 
GUARANTEED by us who 
— been established here 


since 1870. 
Judge H ‘A Ww KSIGHT Binoculars 
through two weeks trial wholly at 
our risk. We refund full price and pay return oars 
in case you are disappointed in them—but you 
be. You never used better binoculars. Prove it! 


Extremely PO 

8-Power, high - relief _ Patoathes brilliant clarity 
even in poor light, because HAWKSIGHT uses finest 
and best achromatic prisms. Field at 1,000 yards 
110 yards. Each eye-pieee adjusts separately for 
varying visions. Hinged frame, ruggedly built, yet 
light weight— ONLY 25 OUNCES including real 
leather plush-lined case and strap. 


Not Only for Sporting Use 


Take HAWKSIGHT along in the car: to 
ball games, athletic meets, golf tourneys, 
races, all outdoor pastimes. T: THEM 
AT NIGHT — amazing! Gunners, guides, 
hikers, know them as ideal. 


Your Money STAYS Yours 


Deposit only $23.75 during two weeks test 
(includes carriage charges). Full re- 
cag oa return charges paid by us, if 
you Yo risk for you whatever. 
Send “check ‘today for rush delivery. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-M Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Making a Good Gun 
a Better Gun 


OU'LL take still more pride 
in your gun and your skill 
with it when you add a Lyman 
Aperture rear sight and a 
Lyman front sight. A Lyman 
Aperture gives you a clear view 
of the front sight and your tar- 
get. No coarse or fine beads to 
draw through crotch sights. 
Easy to put on and easily ad- 
justed. Send 10 cents for a com- 
plete catalog on sighting. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


MAN 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

fm Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

i= Ammunition, Zeiss Binoculars. 
ae ae Catalog 250 in stamps 

F. STOEGER, /#e. 

ay) East 42nd St., New York 


need only fit snug, as it cannot come 
out, being held, as it will be, by the 
spring (D, Fig. 1). 

This spring is made from ordinary 
hard wire, say .050-inch thick. Bend 
to shape, so that it. will not foul butt- 
plate screw. Flatten small end, to hug 
the lug closely, then bend both legs of 
the wire un’il plenty of strain is put 
on the flattened end. Temper wire— 
not too hard—and braze or solder its 


| large end to the buttplate as illustrated 


in D, Fig. 1. Soft solder will answer 
if you have already blued the buttplate. 

This trap buttplate requires very lit- 
tle more fitting to stock than a plain 
buttplate. The toe of stock is hollowed 
slightly, so that lug and spring will not 
bind on the wood. 

The recess in the buttstock is best 
made by boring three %-inch holes in 
end of stock, as deep as you may fancy 
—say six inches or less. Bore the end 
holes first, then the center hole. The 
drill will cut into the first two holes 
in cutting the third. Smooth all-round 
with gouge, rasp and file, enlarging 
as desired. When the recess is fin- 
ished, fill it with linseed oil, let stand 
for several hours, pour off excess oil, 
and after the wood is dry, line the re- 
cess with a bit of thick woolen goods, 
cementing this to sides and bottom 
with thick shellac. This will help pre- 
vent contents from rattling. 


ELL, now, what’s the darn thing 

good for? Anything, almost, that 
you may fancy. Let’s start with a field 
cleaner and a metal tube of oil—one 
of the tubes dealers used to sell for a 
dime—but not now. A _ screwdriver 
will go in, too (one of the Civil War 
Confederate screwdrivers, with two 
strong blades and a wrench, folds flat 
but is strong and handy, or something 
similar). There’s still space for the 
cup dise of your No. 48 rear sight— 
and some day you’ll bless that trap, 
when you find the disc in it, instead of 
lost or left at home. And don’t neglect 
to stow two or three cartridges in the 
trap. Handy to have when you want 
them in a hurry. 

Still further to prevent contents from 
rattling, wad a piece of chamois over 
all. The greasier it is the better—and 
a section of oily chamois is a mighty 
useful article to have at hand on a 
rainy day. 


A New Idea in Ice Creepers 


HILE everybody, but sportsmen 

in particular, knows the advan- 
tage or absolute necessity of ice creep- 
ers, there are many obviously bad 
points to those which have been on the 
market. The regulation spikes will 
simply ruin a polished floor, or a rug, 
in short order; to remove the spikes 
several times a day, if necessary to go 
indoors often, is a lot of bother. Some 
makes call for being permanently at- 
tached to the shoes—then you have to 
take off the shoes, which is a bigger 
bother. 

In certain places the wearer will be 
on ice one minute and then on rocks 
or other hard substances the next— 
to wear the spikes when walking on 
rocks not only injures the points but 
is also likely to hurt the feet of the 
wearer. 

The illustration shows a new idea 
which has been developed in ice creep- 
ers. By simply pressing on a spring 
the section containing the spikes can be 
removed instantly without touching any 
other part of the creeper. The spike 
section is held in a groove by a small 
spring; simply sliding this section 
along till it snaps into place makes the 
creeper ready for action again. 

Only one size is needed to fit either 
men, women or children—one creeper 
can be used by various members of 
the family, if need be, although the 
cost is so small that the entire family 
can be outfitted, with a pair for each 
member, at small cost. 


Alligator Trails 


(Continued from page 39) 


where old Lem, tied on a floating, quiv- 
ering island, was howling to heaven for 
help and pity. As we waded painfully 
back to camp we planned a new method 
of warfare. 


IGHT came and we were out in the 

great swamp again. Here giant, 
moss-hung cypress a hundred and fifty 
feet high lifted their bare limbs against 
the sky.’ Dense thickets of palm, 
maple, oleander lianas and _ briar 
hemmed us in as we quietly paddled 
through winding lagons. A thunder 
storm was coming, the lightning flick- 
ering, the thunder muttering as we 
pulled the boat over dead snags, or 
waded among wierd cypress knees and 
lily pads that blocked our way. Sub- 
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dued squawks from night herons, wails 
from curlews half asleep, splashes of 
great gar pike and duck that sent 
electric thrills down one’s back. As our 
Cracker guide put it, “this place ain’t 
Helen Blazes. It’s jist the first three 
letters. . .” And it looked like it, felt 
like it, smelled like it. But we were 
after ’gators. 


‘iii 


HIS famous gun made 
_J especially for us from 
specifications prepared by our 


So my chum, Guerdes, lit his head enpente le Glee Iéet word tn be~ 
| lamp, and lifted his sixteen gauge. In fentins, Velen iistedemnain 
, an instant the great eye of a ’gator aaa elie sain meine 
len shone out like a huge, pink diamond. olde: Tua VL. eth Peemnatte 
n- “Keep the light stiddy on him,” whis- will oh a ian rs ‘ aa aetna 
Pp pered the guide, and we drifted silently ‘Tiisaplaaea Annasienin, ties d 
ad on, the thunder muttering far away. nite 
he Slowly we drifted nearer till we were : 

ill not more than five and twenty feet from Von LENGE RKE & -DETMOLD Ine 
8, the sparkling eye. And my chum lifted HUNTING FHSCHAUFFLER. Presiden es 

es i , Dept. A. 

a the sixteen guage. CAMPING 349 ee 'p 

ne Se we had argued about this six- 

t- teen, and doubted its efficicacy for 


to ’gator. But the native hunters insisted aaa 

er that they shot ’gators with a shot gun, BIG MINNO W S FOR BIG FISH 
and so my chum took his. I took =_—_ 

e Incle Sam’ ifle, for several 

3 times I had met “He” “gators in the| HEAVY DOUBLE HOOKS—SILVER BELLY—TRUE TO LIFE 

= black swamps at night. 


tf Tie ite gon steadied and net] FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER FLORIDA FISH 


came dead silence, save the distant 


? growl of thunder and the wail of a} HAVE CAUCHT AND EQUALLY EFFECTIVE TO USE FOR 


« [Nc wurprised, but ‘we paddled ‘under | BASS — TROUT — PICKEREL — PIKE — MASCALONGE 


: was surprised, but we paddled under 
oe een eect an ent vcs| ARE CHEAPER, EASIER TO USE THAN LIVE BAIT 
a little Baby gator about two Zee’ S| ALL SIZES FROM HALF-INCH TO FIVE INCHES LONG 


g 
: long. Of course we wouldn’t have shot 
e 


him if we had known how small he| | atest Improved Weighted 14 Ounce—2 Inch Hook—Price $1.00 


. But cham’s confidence in the oix- 
bind Pr. Sa eaaaaaael saasdaauan vas{ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


, stone dead without even a splash. 
, In a minute or two we had another 
‘ ’gator’s eye in the beam of light. All 
. the world else was pitch black, save 
¢ an occasional flash of distant lightning. 
: We drifted on and on, till perhaps 
; twenty-five feet lay between the 
, muzzle and the shining eye. Guerdes 

was in the bow, spectacled. I was in ELMER STARNER won the 

the middle for ballast, and our Cracker Grand American Handicap, greatest 

was stern oar, keeping us dead centered “- = because a Lock Speed 

° e Will im ve anyones shooting. 
* big pink dea . Py for game ari to $700. 
B’lam,” went the gun and “Blam- Single Barrel ~~ = — to $700. 

; lam-lam” boomed the echoes. Then— Send for free Catalog : 
. Oh heavens and Helen Blazes... This Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, NY. Box 25 
, was a big eight footer. . . Like a flash 


| he reared up. With the speed of a deer 
he leaped. The great, scaly tail swept 
around like a huge flail, and a big wave 
of water deluged chum and me. 


Ask Your Dealer 
About the new “King” 


With your “King” you can fish the waters 
where boats are not to be had—carry it any- 
where, folded, on auto, train or pack horse. 

The new improved King Folding Boat is a 
beauty. Strictly hand made. Outlasts any 
other boat. Easy to handle. Easily and quickly 
set up or folded. See your dealer or write us 
for folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 


60TH & LOWELL STREETS, DEPT. F, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Look for the 
registered 
name “King” 
inside the 


PECTACLED, he was blinded and 
; out of it. But his headlight 
) worked. I saw the huge saurian rear 
| again open mouthed against the black 
sky, lightning-streaked and thunder 
growling. Then another wave deluged 
us. Our rangy Cracker guide was 
back paddling like the first letters 
in the lake’s name. I just sat, open- 
mouthed, pop-eyed, waiting. The guide 
(Continued on page 50) 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


| KING BOATS 
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Log Cabins 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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The dog team. 


An ALASKAN 
SHEEP HUNT 


By Captain L. STEWART 


bound train from Anchorage, 
Alaska, accompanied by Warrant 
Officer W. J. Mills. The train arrived 
at Curry about 9:30 P. M. and here we 
spent the night at the Curry Hotel, 
operated by the Alaskan Government 
Railroad. The hotel is up to date in 
every respect and the traveller receives 
the same accommodations which he 
might expect in the States. The fol- 
lowing morning we resumed the 
journey and arrived at our destination 
Cantwell, at about 1:00 P. M. 
Cantwell is situated in the vicinity 
of the Mt. McKinley Park Reservation, 
two hundred and five miles from An- 
chorage. The place has about twenty 
cabins, part of which belong to Mr. Carl- 
son who runs a store and roadhouse. We 
had telephoned him in advance to make 
the necessary arrangements for our 
hunting and had expected to make our 


O* Dec. 17, 1924, I took the north 


headquarters at the roadhouse, sleeping 
there at night. We were informed, 
however, that it was too far away from 
the sheep country to do this and thata 
man had been sent out the day before 
to set up a tent and prepare a camp 
for us about eight miles east in the 
Jack River Valley. 


oo following morning one of Mr. 
Carlson’s men, John Rumohr, made 
up a team of nine dogs and went in 
with us and we found later that we 
were very fortunate in having him. 
As we left the roadhouse the ther- 
mometer read eighteen degrees below 
zero and had we known this in advance 
it is probable that we would never 
have left Anchorage. However, we had 
taken a good supply of clothing and 
with each wearing two sweaters, a pea 
jacket, fur cap, three pairs of socks, 
moose hide moccasins, and two pairs 
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of mittens we did not experience any 
hardships worth mentioning. At the 
roadhouse we were furnished with a 
number of fur robes and these together 
with our provisions and other camp 
equipment made a good load for the 
dog team—I judged its weight to be 
about nine hundred pounds. 

Our camp was located at the mouth 
of the valley and the trail from Cant- 
well joined the Jack River after the 
first mile and followed it the remainder 
of the distance to camp. The country 
on either side of the trail was fairly 
level with a few scattering trees until 
camp was reached, but from there on 
up the valley the mountains rise on 
either side almost straight up and it 
would probably be more nearly correct 
to call it a canyon. How steep these 
mountains really were we did not fully 
appreciate until the day following our 
arrival when we began climbing them 
after sheep. 

























UR tent was made of an excellent 

grade light canvas, dimensions 
10’ x 12’, the entire floor space being 
covered with balsam boughs and over 
these, except around the stove, there 
was a layer of fur robes. Heat and 
cooking facilities were supplied by a 
Yukon stove and I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that this small square of 
sheet iron was capable of warming the 
extreme corners of the tent. A log 
cabin nearby, too old to be safe for 
sleeping quarters, furnished an excellent 
place for drying out clothes when we 
returned at night. 

John Rumohr proved his worth and 
made the trip a success with his sour- 
dough hotcakes and caribou steaks. 
We never failed to find a warm tent 
when we returned at night and in a 
few minutes supper would be ready. 
In the morning, by the time we were 
washed, breakfast would be ready, and 
shortly after we would be on our way 
up the valley after sheep. 


HE trip netted us one ram, and 

while the head did not break any 
records, the horns had a good spread 
without the usual broken points. It 
was a trophy anyone well might be 
proud of. This, of course, would not 
ordinarily be considered a large bag, 
but as is always the case there are 
several alibis. In the first place the 
trip was a short one—three days actual 
hunting—as I was only able to get 
away by promising the family to be back 
for Christmas. Then, too, the intense 
cold and short days coupled with the 
deep snow made hunting extremely 
difficult. In spite of this Mr. Mills ob- 
tained shots at three different bands of 
sheep, wounding one in each instance, 
but was unable to track any of them 
down on account of the impassable 
country which they always succeeded 


WINTER IN AMERICA’S OLDEST CITY is more than 
a vacation. It is an education, a first hand study of 
romantic lore, with the original winding streets, quaint homes 


and buildings and ancient landmarks still existing. 
Allied with these is every convenience and pleasure facility of the 


present with a climate for thorough enjoyment. Beautiful parks and 


drives. Two famous golf courses. 
The ocean and numerous bodies of water for 
bathing, fishing and sailing 
A surf-kissed beach, 400 feet wide, for the motorist. Hundreds of 
miles of improved highways. Stately hotels, magnificent homes and 
apartments in tropical surroundings. 
Diversified sports program under supervision of professional director. 


MacDONALD’S HIGHLANDER BAND—January to April 


PONCE DE LEON CELEBRATION 
Three Days’ Historical Pageant—April 6-7-8, 1926 
Investment possibilities with logical basic values, not inflated. 


If you like Florida, you'll love St. Augustine. Right on the famous 
East Coast. Splendid train service and excellent motor highways. 


For information and booklet, address 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Augustine, Florida 





HUNT BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
TUSTUMENA LAKE KENAI PENINSULA 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, sportsmen, experienced 
licensed guides and packers, maintaining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the 
premier big game country of the North—where moose, sheep, goats, bear and other 
wild game abound, now booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 season. 
Can also accommodate several spring bear parties. Highest class service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Bank and commercial references. Send for booklet and detailed 
information. 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


(Home Office: Anchorage, Alaska) 
TO INSURE PROMPT REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS 


SAN DIEGO 323 Spreckels Building CALIFORNIA 


The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


Forest and Stream, 221 WEST 57 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LET US TAR YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


“ kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 

ty NS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 

t, etc., made into garments of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODELED Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
Fortunes Made Yearly 
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i ee ives al iy tet onsen: 01.00. ABicsen 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING Company 
1115 Outdoor Buliding, Kansas City, Missouri 





LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 
DUFFUS Sit VER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


DES TANNED 


H j And made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, etc., and your game heads mounted. 


Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 
surance of reliability and best workmanship. 


Free Catalog Gives full information. Write 
——_————————— 











today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guarantced 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Your RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs,chokers, muffs,rugs, etc. 
Big Savings. Catalog REE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N55 12 | ***Chicago, Il. 


100% 
Ca Real layers, 8 guar- 
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in reaching. My misfortunes, to say 
the least, were even more painful. 


On the second day out we sighted 
sheep through the glasses, about four 
miles from camp. They were near the 
top of a mountain and as it was early 
morning I decided to make a try for 
them. Although we were probably two 
miles away and several thousand feet 
below them, it was evident, even at that 
distance, that one of the animals had 
seen us. John Rumohr says they have 
sixteen power eyes and I believe he 
is right. It was decided that my only 
chance would be to make a detour 
around the base of the mountain and 
climb up from the other side, and so 
after three hours of extremely tiresome 
and dangerous going, I found myself 
about four hundred yards from the top. 
Stopping to get my wind and estimate 
how much more there was to do, I was 
extremely annoyed to see a big ram 
looking straight down on me as though 
he was having a good laugh at my 
expense. It was too far to have much 
hope of a hit with my light .30 calibre 
carbine, but it looked like the only 
chance and accordingly I started a 
bombardment which lasted as long as 
the ram remained in sight which was 
about three seconds. 








P hniuage that my only idea in finish- 
ing the climb was to get the gen- 
eral lay of the land from a high ele- 
vation. This accomplished I began a 
careful survey through the glasses and 
was considerably surprised when a 
band of sheep were located down the 
side of the mountain almost at the 
bottom of the valley. From their ac- 
tions it was pretty certain the sheep 
did not know where I was, but on the 
other hand it was getting late and there 
was not a particle of cover which 
could be used to get near them. Some- 
one had once told me that, when 
scared, sheep will generally try to get 
as high as they can. Having nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, I fired 
four shots over their heads and waited 
developments. They were not long in 
coming and the scheme worked better 
than I had expected. The band, after 
milling around for a few seconds, struck 
a ridge which led to the top of the 
mountain about a hundred yards from 
where I was squatting in the snow. 
It all happened so quickly that there 
was no chance to find cover and all I 
could do was to burrow into the snow 
where I was. 


F I had remembered the old saying, 

“wait until you see the whites of their 
eyes,” there would have been a different 
story to tell. But it was just impos- 
sible for me to believe those sheep in- 
tended coming all the way to the top 
of the mountain and when they got to 
within three hundred yards I cut. loose. 
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It is a painful admission but the fact 
remains that five shells were ejected 
without a single hit. At each shot the 
band would jump from the ridge into 
the small ravine which ran parallel to 
it and hid them from view, but in a 
second they would be back again and it 
was evident they had no idea who or 
what was causing all the noise. The 
sixth and last attempt brought one of 
them down and I was out of ammuni- 
tion. When the remainder reached the 
top, one old fellow separated from the 
others and came straight towards me. 
It seemed for a moment as though he 
had located the source of all the trouble 
and was going to clean me up. I kept 
quiet and the ram passed within fif- 
teen yards and he never knew that the 
black spot in the snow was a human 
being praying that he might find just 
one more shell. 

The dead ram gave me no clue as to 
where the other five shots had gone 
for he was shot through the heart, the 


‘bullet coming out behind the fore 


shoulder, and as always happens in 
stories, but it was nevertheless true, 
he fell down the mountain on the 
side farthest from camp. 


Alligator Trails 


(Continued from page 47) 


grunted “He’ll raire again. Look out 
you all.” But he didn’t raire again, 
God be thanked, though I waited in a 
sort of cold sweat. So we prodded 
around a bit, making believe we had 
killed him perhaps. So we talked big, 
“Making ourselves brave,” as the In- 
dians say when a bear growls and 
scratches before he makes a charge. 
I think we were all a bit relieved when 
the black heavens opened and spat out 
a deluge, the lightning razzle-dazzling 
athwart blinding curtain of rain that 
gave us sufficient excuse to leave the 
wiered thickets of moss-hung forest 
and snakelike vines, now wailing and 
groaning under a squealing tempest. 
We went home, myself gripping Uncle 
Sam’s rifle very thoughtfully, till we 
landed at the edge of the swamp pool 
and sloshed safely through. Again we 
were alligatorless and I realized that 
our technique still needed revising. 


pes day the sun shone bright on 
a new washed world. The fra- 
grance of the orange groves wafted 
us along. And this time we had great 
hooks and rifles.. We waded deep intc 
the “Bays,” little swamps, tussock 
filled and waist deep. Then at last we 
found a “cave”. You could see by the 
clear water trail through the hyacinth 
that something big had used it. So 
we poked around with pole and hook 
until we found the entrance, under 
water. Then poking, I felt something 
grab the pole. Mr. Gater was at home 
resenting the poke. In my excitement 
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fell sprawling, coming up with pock-— 


ts fuil of water and rifle spouting 
treams. I am temperamental, and 
ch a thing annoys me usually. But 
his time I did not mind. A great iron 
ook was lashed to the pole and we 
robed again—this time with a yang 
nd punch to the pole, and we hooked 
im. Then began a tug of war. But 
ree of us tailing on and holding every 
ch we gained, finally snaked him out 
mong us—a seven foot ’gator. 

Not as big as those we read about! 
till a seven-foot ’gator in your midst 
nd amidst a waist deep swamp can 
ive you some interesting episodes. 
was some time before he reluctantly 
onsented to give us his hide. 

In an hour we had another one, this 
me bagged by the Uncle Sam’s rifle. 
ying on a tussock he let us get close 
md the bullet caught him right back 
f his wicked eyes. He wasn’t wounded 
nd he wasn’t just killed. That doesn’t 
dequately describe it. Uncle Sam’s 
fle just smashed that massive skull. 

was like a collision between a rail- 
ay train and a ripe egg. As our 
enial guide put it, “His head air plum 
ined.” 

On our way back a friend came in 
ith a gorgeous turkey gobbler, the 
ettiest game bird I have ever seen. 
e was in splendid fettle, not only big, 
t lovely in his bronze feathers barred 
ith rich old gold. 


HAT night we had a Cracker wed- 
ding, the sweet little bride just 
teen year old, lovely, soft-eyed, shy. 
er gallant boy groom proudly crowned 
pr with orange blossoms amidst the 
miles and goodwill of her friends. 
nd some of those friends had come 
iles on pony back, cowboy style, gal- 
ntly, with lariet and six gun and 
mbrero. Others came in magnifi- 
ntly antique autos, tires flapping, 
inning board awag and awry, quiver- 
g with jolly rattle, careening with 
ckless jazzy hesitation-waltz across 
Imetto roots—a veritable resurrection 
fom the valley of dead Fords, to the 
und not as of trumpet of angel, but 
s of six gun and cowbell. 
“They ain’t ary another state in all 
e Union that could produce the like 
’em,” drawled our Cracker friend 
ith twinkling eyes, as he surrepti- 
ously took a tiny snort of Florida 
oonshine. “Jist to the health and 
Appiness of the blushin’ bride.” 
Now moonshine, and ’gator hooks, 
urian caves and orange blossoms are 
l right, but I still wanted to see what 
could do alone on the alligator trail. 
D next day, our last day, found me 
one in the dugout, with Lem, the 
ter dog for company in the big 
vamp. I draped the boat with Span- 
moss, took only Uncle Sam’s rifle, 
de Lem lie low and started in. 
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Silently as a feather we drifted deeper 
and deeper into the marsh. In a far- 
away pool hidden among the thickets, 
where hundreds of white ibis flew and 
settled, where ducks drifted and the 
great trees towered amidst Spanish 
moss and air plants, I rounded a bend 
and saw three big ’gators, all swim- 
ming, just one eye awash, stalking the 
ibis and ducks. 

For an instant I froze, then scul- 
ling with only the wrist moving and 
the rifle ready on the seat in front of 
me I crept slowly along, making it 
inch by inch. I came within easy 
range of a ’gator and slowly, oh very 
slowly, raised the rifle so that no quick 
movement would make the eye sink 
silently. “Wow” boomed the rifle, and 
a spot of water kicked skyward where 
the bullet struck right over his eye. 
But the ’gator sank, and in spite of all 
my feeling and prodding with the 
hooked pole I could not retrive him. 
The water was twenty-five feet deep 
and the bottom a network of roots and 
dead logs. 

To my utter astonishment, while thus 
prodding, I saw a big ’gator lying on 
a log, asleep,just his throat moving liz- 
ard-like, all of him out of water. Incred- 
ible! Right after the thunderous bang 
of the rifle had echoed and re-echoed 
through the silent forest! Not one 
hundred yards from the belching muz- 
zle! I rubbed my eyes, blinked, and 
wondered. Then I began to stalk him. 
An inch at a time I sculled, keeping the 
oar on the side of the boat away from 
him, freezing, except just my wrists. 
And I crept on him till he was not more 
than sixty yards away. Then with 
beating heart I raised the rifle slowly 
as a snail crawls, lined up on his spike- 
filled jaw, and pulled. 


WAS expecting another “raire” like 

the one we shot in the night. But 
this time there was just a visible quiver 
—nothing else. He never moved an 
inch, but lay as though untouched on 
the log. I held the rifle ready. Then I 
photographed him, stealing nearer and 
nearer for each shot. Then I paddled 
right up to him. Uncle Sam’s rifle had 
hit him like a thunder bolt and he 
never knew what had happened. Lem 
trembled as I rolled the huge, scaly 
body into the boat, nor would he enter 
till I had covered the ’gator with a 
bed of moss. Then home we paddled 
through a forest of giant cypress and 
palms, where clouds of birds hovered 
and streamers of moss vied with bunches 
of air plant to cover the trees. And 
as we neared the Seminole mound that 
marked the entrance to the swamp a 
great flock of snow-white ibis, wing- 
tipped with iridescent green, arose and 
wheeled till they filled the. sky above 
a grove of wild oranges and palms.. 
The end of the Alligator Trail had 
come. 


"Tre 6 Ole Evinrude, builder of 
the first successful outboard 
motor — the man who revolu- 
tionized the industry with the first 
light twin outboard — trust him to 
give you another history making 
value in his Super Elto for 1926! 


Do you want speed? Here is surpas- 
sing speed! Power? Here is alto- 
gether a new achievement per pound 
of weight! Easy Starting? The 
only quarter-turn starter! Instant 
Starting! Service! Dependability! 


Get the advance details of this new 
outboard achievement — a super 
outboard motor, the Super Elto! 


Write today! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO, 
Ole Evinrude, Pres. 


Dept; 11, Mnfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee 


RAY-0-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed 
forever. Sure lighting. No flint, no friction. 
If your sporting- 
-goods dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send 50c. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


SALESMEN, DEMON- 
STRATORS, DEALERS— 
Write for our very at- 
tractive proposition. 


Packed 12 in artistic display 
box. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway New York City 


{38s Two-Trigg 
Traps ever made 


King of them all. No “‘Wring-offs.’” No 
broken springs, 65c each or $7.00 a dozen, 
postpaid. 

P GIBBS “SINGLE-GRIP” TRAPS 
Lighter, smaller, better and cost no more 
than other single-grip traps. At your 
dealer—or we will supply you. 

Prices on request. Write for Free Catalog. 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. G-1, Chester, Pa. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
& sporting magazine. 


er 


The best 


And here’s a handy tool that every sportsman should 
own. With this Speedy Stitcher you can mend 
hunting clothing, shoes, straps, auto tops, etc. 


, ] ve will send you this Speedy All $ 
Specia Stitcher and National Sports- 


Offer 


man for a whole year, 12 big 

issues. for 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


281 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Announcing a New Service to Sportsmen 


the local sporting goods dealer what hk 
wants to know. The dealer will be pre 
pared as he will know that we are seni. 


UTOMOBILE touring and out- 
A door camping has become the 

Great American Institution and 
is participated in by a larger number 
of men, women and children than any 
other recreation. More than that, it is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and each 
successive season sees the number of 
tourist-campers increase. The big thing 
about automobile touring and camping 
is that it acts as a vehicle to take those 
who do the touring to places where they 
may enjoy practically every form of 
outdoor sport. 

We have watched this growth of mo- 
tor camping year by year and have 
learned that Forest & STREAM readers 
require articles somewhat different 
from those to be found in other publi- 
cations. No article can suit every 
reader perfectly; we feel sure, how- 
ever, that this series will be of real 
value to the shooting or angling tourist. 
Starting with the February issue we 
will publish a series of articles based 
on the fundamental premises: that the 
motor-campers of the Forest & STREAM 
family are also real sportsmen (or in 
the making), and their motor-camping 
trips must take that fact into consider- 
ation. While in most cases the entire 
family will go on the trips, the head 
of the house, at least, will want to do 
a little fishing, a little hunting, or take 
part in his favorite sport no matter 
what that may be. The “sport” idea 
is just as important as the “camp” and 
“tour” sections. We intend to tell the 
Forest & STREAM camping tourists not 
only “how to do it” and “where to go,” 
but also what sports are available and 
where to get specific detailed informa- 
tion in order to get tke most out of 
the trip. 


O be of real value a limited terri- 

tory must be covered in each article 
(one state or section), and on the other 
hand the articles must not be too long 
or we would not be able to cover the 
entire range of the articles within a 
reasonable period. 

We shall not give detailed road in- 
structions; a good road map is ten 
times as valuable. If special maps are 
needed we will tell you where to get 
them. For those wishing to stop at 
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regular motor camps we will tell where 
complete data can be obtained, rather 
than giving all this information in the 
article. We will tell where to obtain 
complete fish and game laws, rather 
than give all the data in the magazine. 
In some states chambers of commerce, 
railroads, and other organizations put 
out elaborate books and pamphlets, con- 
taining a mass of information regard- 
ing their particular sections—we will 
tell where these may be obtained. 


MOST important feature will be a 
system of local information bu- 
reaus for giving specific, up-to-the- 
minute facts. The idea of publishing 
the experience of some one sportsman 
as to fishing or hunting conditions (this 
is all right so far as it goes) obviously 
has its limitations. Most of our read- 
ers have only a short time each year 
for their sport and cannot be thor- 
oughly acquainted with any great 
amount of territory. Some states have 
thousands of lakes—no one man can 
know about them all. Further than 
that, local conditions change radically 
from week to week, or from month to 
month. Forest & STREAM will make 
advance arrangements with well-estab- 
lished sporting goods stores in each 
section of each state covered in the ar- 
ticle (where possible these points are 
not to be over 75 miles apart or over a 
half day’s run), where up-to-the-minute 
information can be obtained at all 
times. Not only can full information 
on game and game laws be obtained 
and local maps seen, but data as to 
“where they are biting” right at that 
time, where guides and boats can be 
obtained, good camping grounds can be 
found, proper baits to be used, and 
everything the camper-sportsman needs 
will be furnished. The real places are 
off the beaten path—maybe only a very 
little ways off—which the “straight 
through” camper would never know 
about. Many sporting goods dealers 
maintain (even for their local trade) 
“scout automobiles” for gathering just 
this information at first hand and in 
this way obtain a surprising amount of 
information. 
All the Forest & STREAM camper- 
sportsman has to do is sail up and ask 


ing tourists into his store. This wil 
not be pure philanthropy on the par 
of the dealer, for tourists are contin, 
ally buying supplies, and sportsma 
who get valuable information are lib 
eral spenders. This thing is being doy 
all the time—we will simply “organiz' 
the idea. Lists of these dealers will i 
kept up to date and obtainable at al 
times. Any dealer not giving prope 
service will have his name taken of 
the list. 

It is well known that most autom 
bile tourists are always on the move 
they get into camp late at night an 














are out the first thing in the mornin’ 
They may not know or care where the 


are going—they simply insist on goix 
This is not true of the sportsma 
tourist; he may want to visit a ne 
section each year, but he is alway 
looking for a camping spot where | 
can enjoy his particular sport and ste 
there during most of his vacation p 
riod. We will give Forest & StreE 
readers information that will enabk 
them to visit new sections intelligent} 
and so make the most of their vac 
tions. 





E will make this series of article 
practical and of real worth. W 

will appreciate suggestions from real 
ers which we will file away and u 


when the same state or section is crm 


ered again by a revised article. 
The first article (in the next issue 
FOREST AND STREAM) will cover th 
state of Maine. There are severil re 
sons, all good, for telling you abd 
Maine in the first article; one is th 
this state is located at the extrem 
Northeast corner of these Unite 
States, and another reason is that 
believe Maine offers more, to more pt 
sons in a position to take a moti 
camping trip, than any other state i 
the Union. These two reasons # 
sufficient. We hope that Forest AN 
STREAM readers will enjoy this series 
we hope they will tell us so if they é 
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—we hope they will assist us in makit 
this series profitable. 
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unting in Africa East and West 


By CHARLES P. CurTIs, JR., and RICH- 
ARD C. CURTIS 


ERE is another interesting and 

valuable book on hunting and ad- 
enturing in the Dark Continent. The 
authors write intimately of the country 
raversed by their party of four. They 
ell of the habits of the natives, the 
haracter of the guides and the aspects 
pf the land, but they have more to say 
about the big game, which, after all, 
s Africa’s greatest asset. 

In the first part of the book under 
‘Lion and Buffalo in Kenya” there are 
exciting encounters with these two 
ormidable animals besides the hunt- 
ng of giraffe, kongoni, oryx, eland, 
he smaller antelope and feathered 
bame, 

Part two deals with the giant sable 
ntelope in Angola and is unusual and 
teresting in the extreme. The book 
s well illustrated with many photo- 

aphs. 

Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
ontains 280 pages. Price $5.00. 

Obtainable from the FOREsT AND 
STREAM Book Department. 


Trails of a Forest Lover 
(Continued from page 14) 


ays and protected from each other’s 
ots by natures own barriers. It is 
e rule of the party that not a man 
hall leave his post until the drive is 
ded, nor shoot at a deer unless he 
nows that his shot cannot by any 
hance endanger any of his comrades. 
All of the men are true conversa- 
onists, shooting at a deer only when 
e antlers are in plain evidence. They 
now the real significance of the “buck 
aw,” made to protect themselves and 
thers, it being certain that if a man 
ees a deer’s beams before shooting, he 
yould have no fear of hitting a human 
eing by mistake. 

The drive is progressing rapidly. We 
ear a whoop that announces the start- 
g of a deer by one of the drivers. 
t this interesting point of the drive, 
pt us for the moment take a post 
longside one of the watchers. 

He is a seasoned hunter, this man, 
aving for the last ten years spent 
ery deer season in the woods. He 
ands motionless, glancing around him 
ith the true woodsman’s apparent 
arelessness. His eyes that see every- 
ing at a slight glance show no sign 
f the straining that is so apparent in 
e novice. At the sound of the “buck 
arted” yell, he moves slightly, his 
earing locating the position of the 
ush and his eye telling him the pos- 
ble course the deer would take. 
Comes suddenly the sharp crashing 
f brush, a sound of speeding feet and 
ere bursts into view a bounding buck 
vith a beautiful set of antlers. Terror 








shows in the buck’s eyes and it lends 
speed to his flying feet but our veteran 
of the wood stands as silent as a 
shadow awaiting the right moment to 
shoot. 

As the shot finally sped home, it hap- 
pened at a time when the buck was 
in mid air. At the very apex of his 
last wonderful bound he collapsed and 
fell with a heartrending thud. It was 
a shot from a master and the deer 
quivered for a moment only, then died. 

Still the man at post moves not. 
Along the line of the watchers come a 
number of reports from high powered 
rifles, telling us that the others are 
having their sport. Follows a silence, 
then a shrill whistle that denotes the 
end of the drive. 

Slowly the party comes together 
(during this time all firing of guns pro- 
hibited) to discuss the drive and to 
clean and hang up the deer shot. Thus 
the first drive of the day comes to a 
close. 


Taking the Transcontinental 


Auto Tour 
(Continued from page 9) 


occupy any more space than an ordi- 
nary water pail. 


OME people depend on open fires to 

do their cooking, but they must ad- 
mit that this method is more or less 
unsatisfactory. Oftimes fuel is scarce, 
at other times it is wet and hard to 
burn, and even at its best, this method 
blackens and ruins the pots and pans. 
However, the inventors have long ago 
come to the rescue by producing the 
compact little gasoline camp _ stove. 
This little stove produces a cooking fire 
almost instantly, is light, compact and 
easy to operate, warms the tent in cool 
weather and when traveling occupies 
but little more space than an ordinary 
shoe box. These stoves are made in 
two and three burner models; the two 
burner model is made in two sizes, the 
larger one being preferable on account 
of affording more pot room. 

Camp furniture is a matter of im- 
portance and should receive due con- 
sideration. In every party where there 
are women or elderly folks, there 
should be one or more “easy” chairs, 
and for this purpose we have the semi- 
reclining camp chair, which is admir- 
able for its comfort-producing quali- 
ties. There should be one chair or 
stool for each member of the party. 
Many people get along very well with- 
out a folding table, but this bit of fur- 
niture is rapidly becoming popular and 
certainly is useful. The writer has 
one of his own manufacture which 
fastens permanently to the running 
board, and when extended forms a very 
rigid table, three feet square and 
twenty-six inches high. It is a good 
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FREE BOOKLET ON 
“How to Ski” 


Skiing is an easy sport 
to learn if you start 
right. The essentials are 
the above booklet and a 
pair of 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


—the choice of expert and be- 
ginner. Made from selected woods 
by the worki’s largest ski manu- 
facturer. 


Look 
mark, | 









for the dear-head trade 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
84 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 
$1500 to $2600 year. Write for free particu- 
lars and list of positions. Mokane, Dept. 262, 
Denver, Colo. 





Genuine (Made in U. S. A.) 
H. & R. 
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New 
Trapper Model 


Latest ‘improved; with gold front 
sight, blued steel; large checkered 
walnut grip; 7 shot, double action. 
Shoots .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges. Very accurate, 


i 
perfect balance; guaranteed. Fine 


Cowhide Leather Holster to fit, $1. Postage 25¢ extra 


FRANKLIN SPTG, GDS., CO., 47 W. 63rd St., W. ¥. City 





NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00, 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-1 BRADFORD, PA. 


——— i 
NEW METHOD | 
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Learn the Fascinating Sport die Shooting 


Shoot a bow as good as Robin Hood’s own. Finest hand- 
made bows and arrows. Write for pamphlet. 


H. H. McCHESNEY 
2414 PORTLAND AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RAISING FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
By HARDISON PATTON 


The information embodied in this volume 
is taken from the writer's actual experiences. 
Mr. Patton not only shows the feasibility of 
the domestic production of furs for the be- 
ginner but actually assists those now en- 
gaged in this work in establishing fur-rais- 
ing as a commercial industry. He covers 
the subject in a thorough manner; the fox, 
otter, mink, racoon, marten, ermine, beaver, 
opossum, rabbit and many other fur bearing 
animals are treated separately. 

An unusual volume by a man who knows 
his subject. 

Price $6.00 postpaid. 466 pp., illustrated. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York City 


CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 
This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57thSt. ,N. Y. C. 
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Are You A Duck 
Shooter? 


Do you love to stand in the bow. of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, -exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 















By 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fowl shooting. 


The ‘book is profusely illustrated. 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 
beauty and its usefulness. It is a 
complete, illustrated manual of this 
fascinating sport. 














A new edition of this volume, con- 
taining added matter, was published 
recently. The work is ar essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 













Illustrated, buckram. Price, 
$5.00 net; postage, 2b5c. 





For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK 













Duck Shooting 
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idea, in matters of this kind, for pros- 


pective motor campers who have the 
time to scratch the old dome and think 
out ideas of their own, always bearing 
in mind that a good outfit must be both 
light and compact. 


F the smaller items, there should 

be two water pails—one canvas 
and one galvanized—the latter to be 
used for laundry and bathing purposes 
only, and when not in use can be packed 
full of odds and ends, and thereby 
waste no space. A very necessary tool 
is a small hand axe; it will be found 
useful in many ways besides driving 
tent pins. It must be remembered that 
knives, forks, spoons, etc., for culinary 
purposes are not included in the nested 
cooking outfits, but can be provided 
from the available supply at home. 
Also, don’t forget a length of small 
rubber tubing for syphoning gasoline 
from the car supply into the stove tank. 
An item that may often prove its worth 
is a series of three containers holding 
an auxiliary supply of gas, oil, and 
water, and fitting into an iron frame 
attached to the running board. ‘In ad- 
dition to this it is advisable when tra- 
veling in the west, and more especially 
in the desert, to carry a five-gallon 
leak-proof can of water. 

A matter of no mean importance is 
the fishing paraphernalia. (Please note 
that this is not included in the para- 
graph relative to “smaller items”’—it 
is a matter worthy of at least a para- 
graph alone, if not more.) To the 
“sld-timers” who are confirmed an- 
glers this little reminder is absolutely 
superfluous, but to those who have not 
experienced the thrill of a staunch fly 
rod, nor matched wits with a mighty, 
battling rainbow, let me say here and 
now that it is the one thing that will 
put a real “kick” into your outing and 
provide the utmost pleasure, mentally, 
physically, and gastronomically. Any- 
way, what is an outing without fish? 


EARLY all the western lakes and 

streams provide more or less good 
fishing, the farther away from the 
beaten highway the better the sport. 
Before you fish, be sure to provide your- 
self with a license, and read it— it 
will tell you what the limit is. Don’t 
be a fish hog. If you find the sport 


good, and you have secured more than 
you need, handle them always with wet 
hands, remove the hook gently and re- 
turn them to the stream. The admis- 
sion fee to all National Parks entitles 
the party to fish without additional li- 
cense, in conformance with park regu- 
lations. 


The writer has a pocket in the top 


of the car, where the fishing parapher- 
nalia is carried; it rides here out of 
the way and at the same time is in- 
stantly available. 


The side curtains 


It will identify you. 


are also carried in a pocket suspendej 
from the bows; there they are mor 
accessible when needed, do not ge 
broken up, and the arrangement leayy 
more room under the seats for othe 
things. 

Another question often broached j 
one concerning the cost of a trip. (f 
course, it is not hard to understand 
that this varies a great deal owing ty 
the number in your party, the make of 
car you drive, and how “high” you live 
The writer drives a medium-weight, 
six-cylinder car, and most of the tim 
has only himself and wife in the party, 
The average cost per day for living ha; 
been just about the same as at hom, 
with the additional car expense accord. 
ing to mileage traveled. One shoul 
live on the road about the same as 3 
home, and, using the home expenses af 
a basis for estimate, it is easy to tigur 
about what the expenses will be on th 
road. You know what your car will & 
in the ‘matter of gas and oil consump 
tion, and you can easily figure abou 
what your total mileage will be; they, 
after you have this all figured ur, aii 
on about 25%, and you will have, 
fairly accurate answer to the question 
The last trip the writer made, the e. 
penses averaged about $6.00 per da 
for two people, and very little w 
spent on car repairs. To this amou 
it would be safe to add $1.50 per da 
for each additional person. The fore 
going is intended to include everythingh 
“from soup to nuts.” q 






























T is only fitting and proper that som 

thing should be said about clothiy 
as it seems to be a matter of conce 
with a great many people. Many pe 
ple accept this as an excellent opportt 
nity to wear out their old clothing ani 
are very wise in doing so, as expensi 
outing apparel is more or less a luxun} 
to those of limited means. Howeve 
those who feel that they want soni 
special outfit of this kind will find i 
easily procurable at prices to fit a 
pocketbooks, and in. styles fitting] 
adopted to the purpose. A good, chea 
outfit for the men folks is the regul 
tion army breeches, shirt, and legings 
The writer has even seen quite a fe 
women wearing this same outfit, : 
though the majority of the womé 
adopt the conventional khaki “knicker 
and “middy blouse,” which must e 4 
ceedingly comfortable, in view of tW 
fact that the wife won’t wear anythi 
else on a trip. It is noticeable thi 
very few women adopt any kind ¢ 
“legging” or “puttee,” the majorif 
preferring simply the same sheer sil 
hose they wear at home, or a light 
weight wool stocking; a very few we 
high-topped laced boots. It is advisabl 
however, for tourists of both sexes ! 
wear some form of substantial, dural 
footwear, heavy enough to withstal 
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mountain climbing and to keep out a 
reasonable amount of water. In addi- 
tion to a sufficient change of light un- 
derwear, if one expects to be out at all 
late in the season, it is wise to have 
an auxiliary change of heavier under- 
derwear; more especially for the high 
altitudes. An absolute necessity is a 
warm coat for every member of the 
party, else you will find yourself some 
night (probably in Yellowstone Park) 
standing around Indian fashion, with a 
blanket wrapped around yourself. 
After you have selected your camp 
equipment, it is wise to learn simething 
about it before you get out on the road. 
Pitch your camp in your own back- 
yard, and in this way learn just what 
is the easiest and quickest way to han- 
dle everything, especially the tent; and 
then, when you make your first camp 
on the road, you will be able to set 
your camp in order with the greatest 
despatch and the least confusion, and 
thus not create the impression of being 
a “greenhorn.” Also, practise stowing 
your load in the car until you have 
found just the right place for every- 
thing, and it gives a neat, compact ap- 
pearance. The most abominable sight 
is a car with equipment hung all over 
it, giving it the appearance of an over- 
loaded van. The writer has even seen 
cars with bed spring and mattress 


lashed to the side and top—surely there , 


is.no pleasure in touring in this man- 
ner. Equipment stowed in a neat, com- 
pact manner will not only add much to 
your pleasure, but will draw favorable 
comment from fellow travelers met 
along the road and in camp grounds. 

Before starting out, go over the car 
thoroughly and see that everything is 
in first-class condition. Knowing that 
your car is “right” will add greatly to 
your peace of mind and give you that 
comfortable, confident sort of feeling 
that is so desirable. Never start out 
or poor tires—it is sure to be disas- 
trous. If the trip is to be at all ex- 
tended, it is wise to have new rubber 
all around, or at least tires in excellent 
condition, and then your mind won’t 
be burdened all the time with thoughts 
of a blow-out. Better wear out the old 
tires around home where you make only 
short drives. 


— TART early, and camp early” is 
the motto of most of the experi- 
enced motorists. You will not only en- 
joy the “tang” of the early morning 
air, but you will readily appreciate the 
advantage of having your camp set in 
order, and the evening meal over be- 
fore dark. It is better to go into a 
good camp early, than to take chances 
on having a night drive in order to 
reach the next one. If you have enough 
sportsmanship about you to be a motor 
camper, then why not go the rest of 
the way and play the game squarely? 
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If you pass another car by the roadside 
apparently in distress, stop and offer 
assistance—this is only common cour- 
tesy among the touring fraternity and 
can possibly reflect on you nothing but 
good. You may be stuck yourself some- 
time when this same party comes along. 
Who knows? And then again you may 


cement a valuable friendship by an act: 


of this kind. One of the highest valued 
friends the writer has is a man who 
was met in this way. 

It is an excellent idea to stop at least 
an hour and a half in the middle of the 
day. This gives you an hour for relaxa- 
tion after you have eaten your lunch, 
a thing that will be appreciated by all, 
and put everyone in a better humor. 
It is also wise to stop for a few minutes 
in the middle of the morning, and again 
in mid-afternoon, to give everyone an 
opportunity to get out and stretch his 
legs and get the “kinks” out of his 
body. A good plan is to undertake no 
cooking at noon, but have your hot 
meals in the morning and evening. 

On arriving in camp, select the best 
available spot, without encroaching too 
closely upon your neighbor. Don’t try 
to wedge in between two other parties 
who may be together, as long as there 
is other available space, even though it 
is not so inviting. Fraternize with 
your fellow campers, but don’t make 
yourself obnoxious. Don’t be bigoted 
and narrow, as these things have no 
part in true sportsmanship. Find some 
party who is traveling in the opposite 
direction from yourself; you two can 
exchange valuable information concern- 
ing roads, detours, camps, etc. This in- 
formation is obviously much more re- 
liable than garage information. If you 
have children, do not allow them to run 
rampant and bother other campers. 
There usually is plenty of freedom for 
the kiddies without this objectionable 
feature. The writer has seen much 
trouble caused by children, who had a 
habit of picking up everything lying 
loose. 

The tourist camp ground has been 
termed the most democratic of places, 
for it is here that the great and the 
humble, the rich and the poor, meet on 
equal terms. Here you may have a 
friendly chat with a man whom you 
probably would never meet in any other 
way, so it is wise to listen well to the 
words of your neighbor, or the words 
spoken around the community campfire 
in the evening, for your fellow camper 
may be a man of letters, a great author, 
even a figure in your national govern- 
ment, one never knows—but the one un- 
alterable fact remains: you are all 
sportsmen. At all costs be a true 
sportsman and let the fact be reflected 
in your everyday life and your attitude 
toward your fellow man, whether it be 
by the roadside, in the camp ground, or 
along some lonely trout stream. 
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BEAN’S Maine Snow-shoe 


Frames specially selected second-growth 
Maine Ash. Filling very best cowhide, cured 
by secret process guaranteed not to sag. 
Workmanship so expert that every shoe has 


perfect balance. 
PRICES 
Men’s all sizes 
Ladies’, all sizes 


$9.75 
$9.50 


Sent postpaid. Write for latest catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 


805 Main Street - Freeport, Maine 


U.S. ARMY KRAG KNIFE BAYONETS 


A MERE FRACTION OF REAL COST. 4 aor a 
al 


Made of finest quality tool steel. 


Takes splendid cutting edge, complete with metal scab- 
bard, all in perfect condition like sketch. 12-inch blade. 
For Home use, Grocers, Butchers, Fish dealers, Auto- 
ists, Farmers, Sportsmen—in fact any trade that re- 
quires fine cutting tools. Send 10¢ for New Catalog. 


W.S. KIRK, 1627-0 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 
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AS A SPORTSMAN 


We know you are interested in outdoor litera- 
ture. Look over the book list on the second 
cover. If you do not find what you want there, 
write us. We can obtain any volume you desire. 


FOREST AND STREAM heey co. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York City 


spend Spring. Summer and Fall gather" 
WHY NOT ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 eash. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 100 (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
proepectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects. Dept. 9, Box 1210, Victoria, B. (., Canada 


Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly 
Magazine crammed full 
# of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories 
H and pictures, valuable in- 
| formation about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, game 
| law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 
And this clear, steady, 
accurate, powerful six- 
power Wollensak Pocket 
Telescope, with soft 
leather case. No bigger 
oo a jack knife, yet a 
werful, precise mon- 
ocular that brings distant objects close in full detail. 
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SPECIAL Be will send you Hunting & All 
Fishing for a whole year, 12 bi 
OFFER issues and this Pocketscope. * for 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order to-day to 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
289. Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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IF WEBER MAKES IT-4 FISH TAKES IF 
Wéeper LIFELIKE Fiy Co. 


STEVENS POINT - - - WISCONSIN 
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Benin those 
~Dixie Bass 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon Fishing 


uine Dowagiac 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Presents 91 Spinner Mfg. Co. 
aie, 


H Stapf! 
Wis. 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


jualit 
@ “T 4 Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 


ackle 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make, Send for free catalog. 
Flies Tied to Order. J. A. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N.Y. 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 
Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery and 20 others described in free 
folder. They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
Write, describe waters, receive free planting advice 
and literature. 


YW WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


: Squab Book FREE 


one month, sell for high 
Make money breedi onthe tral 


Saivegetaned 
X SQUAB jAB CO. 


soz H St., Meirose te hd 


“Game Farming for 
Pleasure and Profit” 


Send 10c for this new illustrated 
booklet. Pheasants, Quails, Part- 
ridges, Wild Turkey, Waterfowl. 
Every kind of wild game birds 
and fur animals. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 201 Springfield, 0. 
HAND InHandsome 
FREE! COLORED ENLARGEMEN . Folder 
Send us your Kodak films (ANY SIZE), we'll DE- 
VELOPE FREE and make one print of EACH and 
include FREE colored enlargement in nice folder, 35c 
money order or silver. HOLLYWOOD FILM CO., Kodak 
Dept., Box 1536, Los Angeles, Cal. (Overnight Service) 
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A flashlight photo taken in one of Braithwaite’s hunting cabins. 


x Henry Braithwaite’s 
Lales of the Forest 


The OSPREY and the LOON 


HE Osprey or fish hawk is one of 
our beautiful and harmless birds, 
as it preys on nothing but fish 

and the poorest kinds at that. I shot but 
one as I recall. I had just purchased a 
new gun and was anxious to try its 
range and see what it would do. The 
hawk made such a tempting shot sail- 
ing round over my head, that I couldn’t 
resist, and I must admit I felt ashamed 
of myself when I picked him up and 
saw what a beautiful bird I had wan- 
tonly destroyed. After that I never 
allowed anyone with me to shoot one if 
I could help it. 

If not distrubed, fish hawks gener- 
ally come to the same old nest year 
after year. Their worst and only 
enemy, so far as I know, is the eagle. 
The eagle will sit on top of a tall tree 
and watch a fish hawk while he gets 
his dinner or supper, and then chase 
him and make him drop it; then he 
will catch it before it has gone many 
yards through the air. 

Why Uncle Sam adopted the eagle 
for a coat of arms I cannot under- 
stand, for he is nothing more than a 
land pirate. I had an argument one 
night in camp with one of my Ameri- 
ean friends in regard to it. He count- 
ered with: why did England adopt the 
lion, and the only chance I had was 
that the lion killed his own game and 
the eagle didn’t! 

Hawks build their nests in old dead 
trees, generally dead pines if they can 
find them, and the nest can be seen two 
miles or more from other trees. 

I have watched fish hawks very care- 
fully and have never known them to 


interfere with any bird or anything but 
fish. I have often’ heard that they 
strike fish in the water and get their 
claws caught and cannot free them- 
selves, but I have failed to see any 
signs of it. I have seen where they 
caught fish so large they couldn’t raise 
them from the water, but dragged them 
to a nearby rock, log or tussock of 
grass and partly ate them, no doubt 
returning later to finish them. 


FTEN when I have been calling 
moose with sportsmen we have sat 
and watched the hawks around lakes, 
and it certainly is a grand sight to see 
them stop in the air instantly when 
they see a fish, close their wings and 
descend like a streak of lightning, strike 
the water with a great splash, stay 
under several seconds and rise a short 
distance and shake the water out of 
their feathers, then start for their 
nests or some safe place to eat dinner, 
if not chased by an eagle. 
They migrate south about the same 
time as the summer birds. 


The Loon 


HE loon is another of cur most 

beautiful birds and one of the most 
harmless. How anyone can kill such 
beautiful, harmless birds as these [ 
cannot understand. They destroy a 
few worthless fish, but scarcely ever 
kill trout or any other fish used for 
food. They may holler and laugh at 
you but it is only for their own amuse- 
ment. People who have never heard 
of them may get a little nervous but 
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they get over it. I remember, once, 
two lumber cruisers in looking for a 
lake I had given them directions to 
find, came in sight of it from the top 
of a hill and as it was near night they 
decided to camp there. It was in Oc- 
tober anc. the loons were just beginning 
to migrate; every strange loon that 
came in got a royal salute from his 
neighbors. These two men had never 
seen or heard a loon, and although they 
were natives of the country, they 
imagined the noise must be some dan- 
gerous animal. One claimed it was a 
pack of wolves; the other that it was 
a family of “Injun devils.” Each 
selected a tree to be climbed if neces- 
sary and spent the night sitting at the 
foot of it and each had a fire of his 
own. The next morning they made 
their way to the lake and soon discov- 
ered what was making the noise. 


—s lay eggs a little larger than 
a goose egg. I never saw more 
than two eggs or two young birds in 
the nest or with the old birds. The 
young birds spend most of their time 
for the first month on their mother’s 
back, and will hang onto her back while 
she is fishing under water. 


Trapping Hawks 
(Continued from page 15) 


beaks. In order to manage the situation 
a landing net of the sort used for large 
fish comes into play when good hawks 
or owls are to be set free. The bad kinds 
may be struck on the head with a stick. 


A LL species of hawks,sofar as I know, 

dive instantly at a stuffed owl and 
are so consumed with rage, if my as- 
sumption of that phase of psychology 
s correct, that they alight without the 
slightest degree of hesitation upon the 
pan of a steel trap which is set upon a 
pole near the stuffed owl. A large 
stuffed hawk will serve as a decoy al- 
most as well as an owl if the skin of a 
squirrel or bird is hung from its talons. 
In this latter case it appears to be envy 
ather than anger that furnishes the ac- 
ivating motive for attack. In any event, 
these two motives apparently lead 
hawks into traps as readily as they 
ead the rest of us therc. 

Crows make great ado when a stuffed 
owl is exposed to their view, but they 
act differently from hawks and from 
other owls. Hawks make threatening 
swoops toward the decoy owl with many 
screams and squealings and other ex- 
pressions of opinion, but they do not 
actually tear at the object of their rage. 
Crows, on the other hand, will attack 
he stuffed owl directly and tear it to 
pieces unless we guard against any 
such damage. That point must be re- 
membered. I have employed two de- 
i es for keeping the crows at a safe 
Uistance, 
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C= way is to pass a sharpened 
steel rod, part of an umbrella rib, 
for example, through the owl in such a 
way that it projects four or five inches 
above the middle of the back, the lower 
end of the steel rod rests upon the solid 
foot support of the owl. Another way 
for keeping crows at a distance is to 
suspend a few yards of f.ne-mesh gill 
netting from twigs over the back of the 
owl. Crows seem to get very angry, 
but it is all talk. They keep a wise 
part of the head in reserve for use at 
all times. They will not plunge into a 
gill net or put their feet in the traps. 
They must be shot from ambush when 
we are out for crows with the aid of a 
decoy owl. 

The reason that hawks are not more 
frequently trapped by game and poul- 
try breeders is that men seem to have 
in mind the idea that some special form 
of trap is required. That is not true 
at all. Any ordinary muskrat trap will 
suffice for the purpose. Hawks and 
owls will alight directly upon the pan 
of even a bright new trap that is not 
concealed in any way whatsoever, if it 
is set upon the top of a pole near a 
stuffed owl. My suggestion of wrap- 
ping the jaws of a trap with rabbit 
skin is only a kindly one in the interest 
of good hawks and owls that are to be 
set free. I do not like to hurt any liv- 
ing thing anyway. 

A stuffed owl may be placed upon a 
pole at a height of six or seven feet 
from the ground. One or two poles, 
twenty feet distant and twelve or fif- 
teen feet in height, give about the right 
sort of combination. In the photo- 
graphs, the “poles” consist of conveni- 
ently situated trees sawed off at the 
right height. The branches are cut 
away in order to avoid catching the 
ring of wire which is an essential part 
of the combination. A ring of wire, 
large enough to slip up and down the 
pole readily, is fastened to the chain of 
the trap. The object of this is to allow 
a trapped hawk to fall to the ground. 
If he does not fall to the ground he 
will flap and twist until a leg is broken 
and the broken leg pulled off. Unnec- 
essary cruelty of this sort is surely to 
be avoided by anyone with humane in- 
stincts. 


OMETIMES a large hawk, like the 

goshawk or a rough-legged hawk, 
for example, will not drop to the ground 
when trapped but will immediately fly 
into the air carrying trap, chain and 
wire ring over the top of the pole. In 
order to avoid this some spikes may be 
driven into the pole, heads downward, 
in such a way that the wire ring catches 
when a trapped hawk flies upward. 
Another way is to fasten a long wire 
to the wire ring and then fasten the 
lower end of this wire near the ground. 
The stuffed owl may have a screw 


MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Bill Jamison’s Barbless 
Hook Fishing Pictures 
Full of leaping, fighting fish. One suc- 
cession of thrills. Nothing like them 
ever shown before. Jamison Barbless 

Hooks Used. No nets or gaffs. 

Atlantic Salmon Fishing 

Small Mouth Bass Fishing 
Rainbow Trout Fishing 

Muskellunge Fishing 

Will draw crowds to your dinner or 

meeting. Advertising Posters furnished. 

Especially suitable for conservation or- 

ganizations. 

For full descriptions, dating, etc., write 

THE W.J.JAMISON CO. 

Dept. S 739 So. California, Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR SALE 


Plantation on Black River, about ten 
miles from Georgetown, containing 3100 
acres land. Handsome new two-story 
colonial residence with all modern con- 
veniences. Several other buildings on 
property. Good hunting and fishing. 
Conveniently reached by land or water. 
Write for price and further particulars to 


BANK OF GEORGETOWN 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sportsmen’s Paradise in North Carolina 


Tributary to inland waterway, excellent 
climate, equal great Currituck section for 
foul, also Bear, Deer, Turkeys, Salt and 
Fresh Water Fishing. Unexcelled for camp 
sites. 20,000 acres fee. Subdivisions. Write 


for particulars. 
NEWBY & WHITE, (Owners) | HERTFORD, N.C. 


GAME PRESERVE 


Lower South Carolina, near Costal High- 
way, excellent railroad and water facilities— 
8,055 acres, timbered, and abounding in 
game and fish. Also improvements suitable 
for Club. Price $125,000. Apply 

E. N. VINCENT, 
Suite 413, Temple Bar Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


© 
; U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All Carbines have the oe 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
= are either new or have been refinish- 


y the Government and equal to new. 
Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles. $14.00 
Sprefld. 45 Shot Guns, 4.50 Sprgfid. 45 Cusine 3.50 
And other arms. Send 10c for New Catalog, 


W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-0 North {0th St., Phila, Pa. 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogué 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS of boys are 


made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. your dealer 
happens not to have 
4 them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 
plete 35c or ani for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 


. GLASS BLOWER 
J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘stow 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AU) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


fisted arid 
hed. ae 
es. Do it codayt You'll never regret 


anita Landscape School, 71.3.4. Newark, N. Y. 


for a 
Trap and Field 
Send for Gllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 
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passed through its pedestal loosely and 
into the top of the pole in.such a way 
that the owl may be taken into the 
house when rain or snow or high wind 
might damage the specimen too much. 

Poles which are to carry the traps 
may have part of a shingle or, better 
yet, a piece of bark tacked to the top 
in such a way that the trap will stand 
flat open when set. A piece of bark 
may usually be found of the right shape 
to keep the trap from tilting. 

Mr. Justus von Lengerke has devised 
a stuffed owl with movable wings which 
may be made to open and shut when 
pulled with a string in the hands of a 
concealed gunner. This is the best con- 
trivance with which I am familiar, but 
for those who are unable to secure a 
stuffed owl with movable wings, any 
large stuffed plain owl will suffice. I have 
seen hawks suddenly appear from “no- 
where” within two minutes after a 
plain, quiescent stuffed owl had been 
put in place upon a pole. Large, cheap 
stuffed owls could be had by the thou- 
sand if the trade would secure snowy 
owls from Alaska. If some one at 
Nome were to be offered $1.00 apiece for 
white owl skins he could doubtless do a 
thriving business. These owls for steel 
trap purposes would not need to be 
skinned with the care that is ordinarily 
given to ornithological specimens. They 
need not be mounted with the care and 
skill which justly call for high prices 
for good workmanship. Three dollars 
ought to cover the cost of a white owl 
mounted for decoy purposes. 

Great horned owls or great gray owls 
may sometimes be trapped in numbers 
in burned-over forests that are grown 
up to new sprouts which attract ro- 
dents. On the whole, the snowy owl 
should be the abundant cheap one for 
ordinary farmer’s use. 

Mr. von Lengerke has kindly given 
me permission to publish a personal 
letter in connection with this contri- 
bution. 

(Mr. von Lengerke’s letter to Dr. 
Morris will be found in the FOREST 
AND STREAM Letters section, this issue.) 


Wise Birds 


(Continued from page 5) 


out soon afterwards. You see it was 
my first trip shootin’ ducks in Cali- 
fornia. 

“Well, I got what seemed a bright 
idea, turned right around in my tracks 
and went back to that blind. One of 
the fellers looked me over and asked if 
I had changed my mind. 

“Say, look here,” I told him, “I don’t 
know anything about cards. But I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. I’ll bet shells with 
you on ducks.” 

“He looked at the few ducks he had 


lying in the blind and shook his heaj, 
‘Haven’t got none to spare. Got t 
take these home or the wife won’t le 
me come out again.’ ” 

“I don’t mean those,” I explained 
“Here’s what we'll do. Jist sit here jp 
the blind and watch for ducks to com 
along out over the water. They ary 
flyin’ away out today anyway and nor 
of them will come in close enough for , 
shot. Take those comin’ from the south, 
and when they are about over thos 
tules about a half mile south, we will 
each bet our shell, and name the duck 
by his flight. As he goes by we can 
prove who was right. Bet one shell a 
a time to start with. How about it! 

“Those fellers looked at each othx 
for awhile. Then the talkative on 
spoke up for hisself and the others 
‘We'll take you on!’ 

“Well, we gathered around the 
wooden box, each one placed his shel 
on it and we waited. Pretty soon, 
bird showed up away south. 

“*Pintail!’ yelled the talkative feller, 

“ ‘Mallard!’ from another. 

“‘Widgeon!’ said the third. 

“Seagull!’ I yelled and scooped the 
four shells into my case. I was right, 

“Well sir, it went on that way for} 
about an hour and at the end of that 
lime two of the fellers didn’t have m 
shells at all, and the rest was divided 
about even between the talkative fella? 
and me. He was pretty good hisself, 
Well, the stakes stayed about even ani 
after awhile my opponent suggested 
that we quit the ducks comin’ from the} 
south and pick on the ones comil 
straight toward us from the east. 
should have known better, but I hai 
more shells than I had ever had before 
and felt pretty sure of myself, when 
suddenly a bird appeared away east, 
that flew different from anything that 
I had ever seen. He wasn’t comin’ fast / 
and seemed a little awkward. 

“‘Bet you the whole works!’ 
my friend. 

“*You’re on!’ I came back, bumpit' 
all my shells on the box. | 

“‘Mallard!” he hollered. 

“Pin tail!” I yelled, and then started 
to roar laughin’. 


“I knew darn well I was wrong, but 
I also knew he was wrong. And as w 
agreed that where both were wrong 
the bets were off, I could afford t 
laugh. 

“And what you think? When that 
bird came over it was a sure enough 
mallard. That feller jist looked hari 
at me and scooped every darn one of 
my shells over to his pile. I didn’t do 
any more shootin’ that day. 

The stranger was now standing ani 
he stretched himself and yawned. 
When he reached the door he turned. 


“Well, much obliged for the enter- 
tainment. Good night,” he said and 


yelled 
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was almost through the doorway when 
Jim called out: 

“Wait a minute. What was it that 
fooled you in that bird’s flight. Was 
it wounded? What was the matter 
with it?” 

“There wasn’t nothin’ the matter 
with it. It sure was a WISE BIRD,” 
called the stranger through the dark- 
ness. “It was jist FLYIN’ BACK- 
WARDS to keep the sun out of its 
face.” 

And for just an instant he appeared 
again in the doorway as he looked 
straight at Jim and offered: 

“Which jist goes to show that there 
has been at least FOUR separate and 
distink kinds of WISE BIRDS in 
California.” 


Unusual Phases of Animal 
Behavior 
(Continued from page 11) 


of many diminutive forms of wild life. 
The searching glare of high power 
headlights on rural roads_ reveals 
numberless rodents scurrying and hop- 
ping to the security which darkness 
affords. At certain seasons of the year 
various kinds of field mice form by far 
the greater proportion of these small 
road-frequenting types, each one of 
which has peculiar ways and odd traits. 


HITE-FOOTED mice are known to 
sing, the notes, sometimes pro- 
longed, sometimes warbling, resembling 
the vocal efforts of a hen canary which 
has been muffled. The all too familiar 
house mouse is also credited with abil- 
ity to sing sweetly. It has a vocal 
range of almost an octave. One can 
well imagine this whiskered songster 
rendering a blithesome ballad to a 
blushing Edam cheese. The jumping 
mouse, an American type closely re- 
lated to the European jerboa, is a 
notable athlete. Having a body length 
of but three inches, this miniature 
kangaroo can with a single bound 
cover a distance of ten feet. A tail 
nearly twice as long as the body serves 
to balance the champion long leaper as 
he curves through the air in a graceful 
are. 


ARINE animals are obliged to re- 
sort to extraordinary expedients 
in rearing their young. Thus, the whale 
in suckling her young administers to 
the gigantic calf but one mouthful of 
milk at each feeding time. It might be 
mentioned however that the quantity 
necessary to fill a small whale’s mouth 
would fill a large sized barrel. Young 
porpoises are nourished on milk that 
contains eighty per cent. fat. These 
frolicsome mammals of the ocean must 
be nigh as greasy as a well lubricated 
channel swimmer. 
Shrews, smallest of all mammals, are 
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nocturnal in habit and consequently 
seldom observed by mankind. The 
common shrew, a purely American 
species, has an extremely rapid diges- 
tion. In the course of a night this 
“Tiny Tim” of the wilderness (a full 
grown specimen weighs but one tenth 
of an ounce) is capable of consuming a 
quantity of food equal to many times 
its own bulk and weight. Conrad Kain, 
a reliable and experienced naturalist, 
while trapping fur animals on the 
North Saskatchewan river made inter- 
esting observations regarding the food 
capacity of the common shrew. Sev- 
eral squirrels found in marten traps 
had been brought to the cabin where 
the trapper had headquarters, the in- 
tentions being to use the flesh as bait. 
One of the dead squirrels lay upon the 
earth floor and within the gleam from 
the open fire. A shrew, questing in 
search of food, discovered the body of 
the rusty one and, after careful. survey 
and examination, made speedy entrance 
to the carcass. It dug in at a point 
below the ribs and commenced a feast 
which lasted for five days. At the end 
of this period all that remained of the 
squirrel was fur, skin and bones. No 
droppings were noticeable in or about 
the food animal, a condition which sug- 
gested to the observer the possibility 
of the shrew utilizing and absorbing 
every particle of such flesh food. 


O compile a complete catalogue of 
the obscure manners and habits of 
even the best known and most familiar 
animals of North America would prove 
an enormous task. To keep such an 
essay as this within bounds is difficult, 
there are so many remarkable episodes 
and incidents crowding for a place, 
there are so many expedients of 
Nature to examine. It may not be 
generally known that beavers have a 
double claw on one toe, this being often 
referred to as the “tooth-pick”; that 
female black bears will, given oppor- 
tunity, steal cubs from their mother 
and will ‘adopt such youngsters; that 
Rocky Mountain goats have deep in- 
dentations in the skull, the use of which 
is yet largely conjectural. Big Horn 
sheep, living high on the mountain tops, 
come down into the forested valleys to 
die. The American bison lies down 
and rises in like manner to the horse 
and in-an opposite way to domestic 
cattle. A frog never drinks water but 
absorbs enormous quantities through 
the skin. There are more muscles in 
the tail of a brown rat than in the 
hand of a human being. In the Arctic 
regions a small mouse stores bulbs for 
winter food. Grizzly bears have been 
known to suffer from snow blindness. 
Last, but not least interesting is the 
fact that the porcupine, mystery ani- 
mal of the American woods, has been 
provided with “Nobby Tread” feet. 


| “The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 
long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674._N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Animal Guide 


North American 
Wild Animals 


By CHAS. K. REED 


With Sixty Species of Ani- 
mals in Natural Colors from 
Original Paintings by Harry 
F. Harvey. These colored il- 
lustrations are all of North 
American wild animals and 
show the animals’ appear- 
ance in their native environ- 
ments. The text gives an 
idea of their more prominent 


characteristics and general 


habits. 


Sent anywhere in the U. S. 


or Canada. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


Forest and Stream 
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221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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When Winter Comes 
You will find at beautiful MIAMI BEACH 


Polo—tennis—fishing—boating—golfing and bathing 


just a step from 


THE WOFFORD 


to the Turquoise Sea, rippling over the coral strands 
or recline under gently swaying palms. 

The social atmosphere charming, and the service 
reminiscent of old time Southern hospitality. 

Write for rates and beautifully illustrated booklet. 





























e/AANNOU NCEMENT 
JACK TAYLOR, Capitalist 


and Golfer, announces the com- 
pletion of a fine 18 hole golf 
course upon his estate, Pasa- 
dena-on-ihe-Gulf, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Walter Hagen 


will be in charge of the course. 


Further announcement is also 
made of the opening of the new 
Hotel Rolyat on January first. 
The Hotel will be in charge of 
Chas. D. Willson, recently 
Manager of El Mirasol, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Both the golf course and the 
hotel will attract the attention of 
those seeking the unusual in 
winter golfing: The hotel has 
been constructed after the style 
of an old Spanish village, each 
of the 100 rooms has a con- 
necting bath. 


Illustrated Booklets are obtainable, 
also further information by writing 


CHAS. D. WILLSON 


Manager 


Pasadena-—on-the-Gulf 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 
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ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Fishing, Tackle and Kits 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when end pasaaaananateont 
where to fish and the Wi Plt Ah 
right kind of tackle : re ao Te 
for all angles of a # 
fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. 
Habits and peculiar- 
ities of the basses, 
muskellunge, trout,‘ 
pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fish- 
ing facts that will 
make the tyro an : 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points 
that fill your stringer, written from years of 
lake and stream study and experience. How 
to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


334 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
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Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES. 
From imp. ch. and winning sires and extra 
selected dams: Irish setters sired by the imp. 
winner Bonnie Rho. Dam by int. ch. Bran of 
Boyne and imp. Tipperary Eamon. Bitch all 
solid mahogany red, with fine body type. Pointers 
sired by imp. int. champion Stylish Touchstone 
and the winning and producing bitch Franks 
Queen B. These are nicely marked and I believe 
as good as money will buy or scientific breeding 
has produced. Bargain price, $35.00 to $75.00 
for the man who is looking for the best. R. E 
Valbert, Girard, Ill. 


_ENGLISH LLEWELLYN SETTER PUP- 
pies, whelped Nov. Ist. Registered, bred from 
private hunting dogs, $25.00 each. Rev. A. 
Bergt, Schuyler, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—“COMANCHE BEN” AND 
‘Grouse Lady,” a pair of excellent bird dogs, two 
season’s work, classy and guaranteed. A. E. 
Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


BARGAINS—CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH 
Setter puppies carrying blood of Champion 
Mohawk second, Champion Eugene M, and Cham- 
pion Candy Kid. Age 4 months; females $15.00, 
males $25.00. Irish Setter puppies, Morty Oge 
breeding, 4 months, $25.00 each. Estys Setter 
Kennels, Clearwater, Nebr. 


Trained English, Irish Setters, Pointers, 
Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Retrievers, 
Dogs and Pups. Real Thoroughbreds. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, 


Atlantic, Iowa. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail, excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH. IN WHELP. 


Eleven last litter, $35.00. Also some puppies. 
Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 


spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 


COCKER SPANIELS, SOLID_ BLACKS, 
sired by Champion Obo-Donatello. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, III. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COONDOG, 
John, will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S41, Sedalia, Ky. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. 
Will ship anywhere on ten days’ trial. Jones 
Bros., Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLE HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, Coon and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of.all breeds. Ship on trial. Booklet 10c. 
Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS. Decatur, il, 
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Rate: 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


——_——— 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 


hounds, black and tans, blue ticks and red bones. 
Prices reasonable. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, Ill. 


eee cep a Rica 
FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES, 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 
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THE GREATEST PUPPY INSURANCE IS 
Calcerated Compound—you mix it with the food. 
It supplies the elements lost in modern method of 
milling ; it carries the vitamins of cod liver 
oil; it prevents acidosis in brood bitches; 
insures healthy milk; it removes from the in- 
testines the mucous in which round, hook and 
tape worms thrive; it destroys the focal infections 
that produce the deadly histimine poisoning that 
modern biologists declare is the cause of distemper. 
It will enable you to raise strong, healthly, clean, 
limber puppies. It is positively guaranteed to 
cut down your kennel losses one-half. A package 
mailed for 60c. Dent Laboratory, Newburgh, 
N.. @. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


exes ec iceaingpenia i teaaaipaaecannsci—pageiatiania 

FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS REGISTERED 
German police pups and grown dogs, $25.00 up. 
John Aarestad, McHenry, N. D. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS—BEST OF 
breeding, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 


Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


IRISH TERRIERS. THE GAME KIND. 
Raised right. Used to children. A. K. C. reg- 


istered. Dr. F. G. Dratz, Missoula, Mont. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES. ELIGIBLE, 
select stock. Reasonable. Forrest Gunderson, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS. EXCEP- 
tional quality, sensibly priced. Charles Colby, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s _ play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies now ready. Pedigreed. Real protection and 
happiness for the home. Lone Cedar Farm 
Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, 
males $12 each; females $7 each; none better. 
Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 


¥% BLOOD, % FOXHOUND OF THE BEST 
tree dogs of North Carolina ; every pup guaran- 
teed a tree dog; write for prices. . Dins- 
moore, Sheridan, Ore. 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 

i Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


DOG REMEDIES 


FOR WORMS IN DOGS—USE CARBON 
Tetrachloride chemically pure; the most effective 
remedy against hook and round worms and the 
safest to use. Also recommended in cases of 
running and barking fits. In capsules assorted 
sizes for dogs and puppies, 18 doses $1.00. 
Harrison Chemical Co., Dept. 10, Quincy, III. 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
1 card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
link, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
squirrels, rabbits, B. Tippman, Caledonia, 


rats, 


Minn, 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. February forms close January Ist. 


LIVE STOCK 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED; BRED FE- 
males for sale. Raccoons, minks.  Instructive, 
interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field, Minn. 


PHEASANTS, WATERFOWL, QUAIL, 
grouse, deer and rabbits. Eggs for spring de- 
livery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


LIVE RABBITS IN CARLOAD LOTS OR 
less. Kansas Live Rabbit Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


FERRETS 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 

 ——————————————————————————————— 


DUCK FOODS 


MORE DUCKS COME TO THE WATERS 
near if you. plant their favorite foods—Wild Rice, 
Duck Potato, etc. Write for free planting advice. 
— Aquatic Farm, 301 H. Blk., Oshkosh, 

is. 


WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


“GAME FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND 
Profit.” Send 10c for this new illustrated booklet. 
Pheasant, Quails, Partridges, Wild Turkeys, 
Waterfowl. Every kind of Wild Game Bird and 
Fur Animals. The Possum Hollow Game Farm, 
R, F. D. No. 201-A, Springfield, Ohio. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—A NEWLY MOUNTED, NEAR 
record Alaska woodland Caribou head. Forty-two 
points. Main shafts fifty-one inches long. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 
Alaska heads. Massive, showy, perfect, very rare. 
References. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—ALASKA WHITE SHEEP 
heads, newly mounted and very rare. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS PROPERLY 
prepared to mount. Moose, elk, mountain sheep 
and deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME ee WATER 


lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially canvasbacks. Write for reservation now. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


COLT’S REVOLVING RIFLE, RARE GUN 
like new, .38 caliber, bargain. PC. Hall, 37 
Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—LONG RANGE, BIG BORE, 
8 and 10 gauge shotguns, high power rifles. 
Pocket and target revolvers. Firearms list, 100 
guns, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER, $1.50, GUARAN- 
teed. Firearms catalog 5c. Sequoia, 17 Spear St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


STONE AGE SPECI- 
Pistols and daggers from 
Illustrated list, 10c. N. E. 


INDIAN CURIOS. 
mens. Antique guns. 
all parts of the world. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
_————————————————— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Copyright book free. Press Syn- 
dicate, 955, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remittance must be enclosed 


FARM LAND FOR SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES—4% 
acres on Georgian Bay, $40.50; 12% acres fur 
farm, $43.20; 25 acres hunting camp site, $60.30 
50 acres Muskoka Lake District, $63.00 ; 100 
acres Hunting and Trapping, $91. 80; 160 acres 
Farm Canadian West, $315.00; Mining claim 
near mines that have paid millions, $378.00. 
These prices are not first payments, or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps for: moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass etc.; best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small for pleasure and investment, all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value, 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and up- 

Send for illustrated list describing the 
above and hundreds of other properties seized 
and sold for taxes. Every Property is fully 
described and offered at a stated price. Send no 
money. Send for list today so you will have 
first choice. Tax Sale Service, Room 72 
Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—THOUSAND ACRE ISLAND 
on salt water. Good fishing, crabbing and gui 
Particulars write R. B. Laing, Yemassee, S., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL TRADE $30 CASTING OUTFIT FOR 
= or pistol. Write Ralph Ledbetter, Anniston, 
4Ala. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland, postage paid. The ‘real thing,” 
hand-woven and hard-wearing; ideal for all sports 
wear. Booklet and latest exclusive patterns free. 
T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 120, 
Stornoway, Scotland. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
3 months’ home 
Excellent op- 
Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 

Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID RY. STATION 
office positions. Free passes, experience unneces- 
sary. Write Baker, Supt., (ABE) Star Bldg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


GROADWAY AT 77282 
NEW-YORE 


Easily accessible by Subway, 
Bus and Surface cars. 


The heart of the Business 
and Theatre Districts can 
be reached in 10 minutes. 


350 rooms—all with bath, 
$4.00 and upwards, 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 


WILBUR CUN SICHT 
P.O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 





by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, strippingcombs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


[ee » Bound Brook, New Jorsyl 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
FOR AL 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE. ROAD KENNELS "fre 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


d for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A pair of spaniels seated in pleasant surroundings. 


REX 


A Short Story of an 
Intelligent Spaniel 


By GEORGE ROWLAND 


EX, a Cocker Spaniel, bred at the 
Wilmerding Kennels in New Jer- 
sey, was one cf the most intelli- 

gent little dogs I have ever seen. To 
have him with me was almost like a 
child of mature understanding, but as 
to intelligence a little beyond that in 
some ways. 

I could talk to Rex as I would to a 
companion; he could not answer, but 
he could act. Often in walking through 
the country I would purposely leave 
my stick, one that I had picked up on 
the road or trail. I would tell Rex 
about it, and he would immediately run 
back, and in a little while return with 
the stick in his mouth. 

Then on one occasion I went into a 
small farm house and left my hat up 
stairs on a table. Rex had accompanied 
me. He had never been in the house 
before, to my knowledge; when I got 
ready to leave I wanted my hat. I said 
to the man who had charge of the place 
to watch Rex and see how intelligent 
the little dog was. I then turned to 
Rex and spoke to him as I would to a 
person, and said: “Rex, I left my hat 
up stairs; go up and get it.” Ina 
few moments down he came with the 
hat in his mouth. ; 

On another occasion I told my daugh- 
ter I would take a walk with her at 
3:30 o’clock. It was a winter day and 
the walking required rubbers. A man 
called in the meantime and wanted to 
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see me on a business matter. I was 
afraid this would cut us out of our 
walk, so at about the very moment, a 
little before the time we were to start 
—here came Rex with one rubber shoe 
in his mouth, which astonished both the 
caller as well as myself. I then told 
him about the appointment I had made 
with my daughter, and he left. I then 
called to my daughter and asked her if 
she had told Rex about the proposed 
walk, and she said emphatically she had 
not, neither had she to.d him to take 
the rubbers. And to this day we have 
not been able to solve the riddle. 


UT, to cap the climax, my son-in- 

law who had quite a kennel of dogs, 
but was especially attached to Rex, on 
another occasion had asked me to watch 
and see what Rex would do for him. 
We were seated on the piazza attached 
to a large house, and he wanted a 
match to light his pipe. So he said to 
Rex in the most off-hand manner: 
“Rex, get me my box of matches in the 
den on the desk or table.” “Now,” 
said he, “watch him.” And I did with 
the greatest curiosity and saw him put 
his little nose and paws against a 
screen door and pry that open; then 
the other door leading into a large liv- 
ing-room. From there he had to pags 
through a small hallway which led into 
the den, which was another large room; 
and in less than five minutes the little 
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dog returned with the box of matches 
and handed them to his master. My 
son-in-law told me he had never taught 
the dog to do this, and was apparently 
as much surprised at the promptness in 
which he filled his order as myself. 

I have read of wonderful things dogs 
have been taught to do, because after 
many weeks or months of training a 
bright dog will catch on, as it were, but 
in the case of Rex, he was not taught. 
He did what he was told to do and 
seemed to understand the words that 
were spoken to him, and this, to me, 
was the mystery; and the query is, Can 
a dog understand our language? If so, 
how careful we should be to take heed 
what we say, and which should be said 
kindly, if we wish our dogs to love us. 


A Fly Rod North o’ the 
Circle 
(Continued from page 32) 


on racks in the sun, On closer ex- 
amination these proved to be Shees. 
The natives had taken 131 in a single 
seine haul and were splitting and hang- 
ing them up to dry for winter food. 
Full half the catch lay on the ground 
et uncleaned and among them were 
fish that would certainly go a strong 
fty pounds. The old native fisher- 
man told me that these Shee fish run 
p from the Arctic Ocean twice a year 
and that he had caught several which 
he thought would weigh eighty or 
minety pounds. Bingo! Just like that 
my bubble burst. My sixteen-pounder 
sank to the insignificance of a pigmy. 
However, I’m gonna go back there next 
ear with a deep sea rig and if the 
good Lord is kind to me and the line 
olds I’ll show you folks some fish as 
is fish. 


Shooting the Little Brown 
Bomb 
(Continued from page 17) 


ing shot with the first barrel, and got 
an old residenter with the second. 
Then pandemonium broke loose at 
he farmhouse as a man and two dogs 
ame cursing and barking up the field. 
But mutual recognition calmed the 
storm and I followed down a run to 
flush a covey of at least twice as many 
smaller birds which dropped two to 
the rise. They and the first covey both 
dove into a patch of greenbriars about 
100 feet long but only a couple of feet 
hick. It was a succession of little 
patches rather than a tangled mass 
and could be worked, and I started in 
as fully fifty quail were almost under- 
Hoot with not a speck of cover closer 
han the mountain base, 200 yards 
aAWay, 
No better setting for a real bag of 
uall was ever staged. Every shot 
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would be in the open and straight away. 
All in one direction! It looked as easy 
as biting into a piece of watermelon. 

But it started to rain. First a patter, 
then a pour, and then the bottom simply 
fell out of the rain cloud. It came 
down in sheets. 

Not a quail would flush! Continued 
tramping, stamping, and pulling apart 
of briars would reveal an occasional 
quail sitting out in a very wet world 
from which it would scuttle to safety 
back in the briars with a startled 
squeak. But not a bird flushed. They 
simply sat pat. It wasn’t moving day 
for those birds. After two hours, when 
even the inside of my hunting-coat was 
soaked, I gave it up. 

Quail? H—, yes, but they wouldn’t 
flush. Those little brown bombs were 
ground grippers. Like the chickens sit- 
ting dry in the shed they had come 
home to roost. 


“Horses” of the North 
(Continued from page 19) 


diet of the Husky, but the food supply 
is purely a matter of locality. Fish 
makes an excellent food and in a frozen 
state is easily carried on long winter 
trips, but it is only where it is readily 
obtained that it is used. Seal, walrus, 
caribou and moose all contribute to sus- 
tain these animals as does a more vege- 


table diet of rice, cornmeal or shorts . 


when liberally mixed with tallow. The 
Husky is very temperamental regard- 
ing food, however, and will often starve 
for days sooner than readily accept a 
change of diet, and for some unknown 
reason the females will refrain from 
eating more readily than the male and 
for longer periods. 


A§s draught animals the weight they 
will draw is sometimes astounding, 
but this depends greatly upon the topo- 
graphical features of the country and 
sleighing conditions generally. From 
75 lbs. to 150 lbs. per dog is a very 
conservative average under varying 
conditions, but this is exceeded on well 
broken and traveled roads. 

The methods of attachment to the 
sleigh are many, as are the forms of 
harness and sleighs used. Each are 
adapted to suit the conditions of the 
locality in which they are used. The 
general form of hitch favored in the 
Canadian sub-arctic and which the 
writer is most familiar with, is the 
single tandem using from five to seven 
dogs strung out one ahead of the other. 
Two types of sleigh prevail. One the 
fiat-bottomed toboggan, and the other 
a jumper built on four-inch runners 
with a body constructed of moose or 
caribou hide applied green, which dries 
kard after application. The former is 
used for freighting and long trips gen- 


erally, while the latter is used for th 
conveyance of a passenger, being suit. 
ably constructed for this purpose. 


ITH the advent of dog racing 

many different hitches and type 
of sleighs have made their appearance, 
but for general all-round work jy 
forest, and on lake and stream, the 
toboggan with tandem-hitched dogs jj 
still, as in the past, in general use jy 
the Canadian north. 

The Husky is considered to be fit for 
hard and prolonged work when eightee 
months old, at which age they hav 
usually attained their full growth 
They are, as a rule, broken to harneg 
when one year old, depending upon th 
individual preference of their owners 
The method of breaking team dogs is 
only a matter of hitching them with 
their fellows. Literally they break 
themselves, which is quite understood 
when one realizes that many gener. 
tions of ancestors have been work dog: 
before them, and the ease of appiying 
themselves to a working condition i: 
an inherited tendency. They learn t 
follow in the team and obey the tw 
words of command for “stop” and “go” 
from their broken team mates. 


thew breaking of a lead dog is an 
other matter and calls for consid. 
erable patience and understanding of 
Husky nature. When it is considered 
that a lead dog works entirely by word 
of command or signal as to direction, 
the difficulty of selecting a suitable ani- 
mal and training it can be more readily 
appreciated. 

No reins or gear of any kind is use 
to control a team. 

The average day’s travel depents 
greatly on general conditions, but from 
25 to 30 miles a day is considered good 
traveling. 

A few racing teams of selected ani 
specially trained and fed dogs wil 
travel with light unloaded sleighs : 
round distance of some 200 miles, with 
but one or two stops for feeding, at a1 
average speed of from 6 to 7 miles pe 
hour. 


UCH can be said about the Husk 
and many are the tales relating t) 


his prowess, intelligence and usefulnes§ 


to man in the arctic and sub-arctic re 
gions, but it may be sufficient to sa 
that without them winter travel woull 
be impossible, for used as they are fo 
the conveyance of mail, provisions 
camp equipment and many other pur 
poses, they take the place of horse anl 
automotive transport, without whic 
civilization could not now exist. 

If a tribute can be paid to any ali 
mal, the Husky should be given his 
share, but like many a hero of the 
great northland, his story is unwritte 
and unsung, 
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